Che Orchestra. 


A MONTHLY REVIEW: 


MUSICAL, DRAMATIC, AND LITERARY. 
NEW SERIES. 








No. 22. 


LONDON, MAY, 


1876. Price 6d. 








HE ROYAL SOCIETY of MUSICIANS of GREAT 
BRITAIN, (institated in 1888, incorporated in 1789, for the Support = 
Maintenance of ” Aged and Indigent Musicians, their Widows and 
12, Lisle-street, Leicester-square, W. 


Patroness—Her Most os Majesty the QUEEN: 


His Royal Highness the Prince of WALES, 
His Royal Hie wan the Duke-ot EDINBURGH: K. a. 
His Royal Highness the Duke of CAMBRIDGE, K. 


The ANNUAL PERFORMANCE of Handel’s Oratorio, oe MESSIAH, in 
aid of the Funds of this Institution, will take place at St. James’s Hall, on 
Friday evening, May 5th. Madame Lemmens-Sherrington, Miss Catherine 
Penna, Miss Marion Severn, Madame Patey, Mr. W.H. Cummings, Mr. H. Guy, 
Mr. Wadmore, and Mr. Lewis Thomas. 

Conductor: Mr. W. G. CUSINS. 


Principal violin, Mr. J. T. Willy; trumpet, Mr. T. Harper; organist, Mr. E. 
J. Hopkins. Stalls, 10s. 6d. ; Balcony, 5s. ; Admission, 2s. 28. 6d. 


STANLEY LUCAS, Secretary. 





Revised Editions of Mr. Hullah’s Two Series of Lectures 
on the History of Music. 
Second Edition, in 1 vol., demy 8vo., price 10s, 6d., cloth. 


HE TRANSITION PERIOD of MUSICAL HISTORY, a 

Second Course of Lectures on the History of Music from the ing of 

the 17th to the Middle of the 18th Century, delivered at the Royal Institution of 
Great Britain. By JOHN HULLAH. (With 40 Musical Illustrations.) 


By the same Author, uniform, 2nd Edition, price 8s. 6d. 
FIRST COURSE of LECTURES on the HISTORY of MODERN MUSIC. 
London; LONGMANS & CO. 





USICAL UNION.—Thirty-second Season.—PAPINI, with 


Mdlle. MEHLIG, May 9th; with BREITNER, May 28rd; and RUBIN- 
STEIN, May 80th; AUER, from St. Petersburgh, wi L, in June. 





A SOCIETA LIRICA, BELGRAVIA.—The Fifth Programme 

of the Present Season, includes selections from JESSONDA and FAUST, 

wees MATILDE DE GUISE, by Hummer; LOHENGRIN and TANN- 

USER, by Wacner. The Last Practice intended to take place at the 

tesidence of Mrs. W. PLAYFAIR, a Member of the Choir. The Bandand Choir 

of amateurs number twenty-four, "under the direction of the Founder of the 
Society, Professor ELLA. 





M388 EMILY ALLELY, Soprano, and MISS ALLELY, 
Contralto, (Pupils of Mr. Charles Lunn) are open to receive e ements 
for a, Concerts, &c. For terms, apply to their address, Warwick Place, 
cis Road, Edgbaston ; and for reference to Mr, Charles Lunn. 





HE GUITAR.—MDME. SIDNEY PRATTEN, Teacher of 
this elegant Instrument, is in Town for the Season, For lessons, and 
agagementa “for for public and private concerts, address her 
224, Dorset Stre o Fortanegein, W. 


es 





Music Plates, and Cop 
. (Sale devoted exclusively to this class of App a: 
pa instruments inserted. Consignments an oi 
SIMPSON, 47, Leicester-square, London, W. 





STANLEY LUCAS, WEBER, and CO., Music Publishers, 
Instrum: 


and Dealers in Musical ents. In 





JUST PUBLISHED, IN OCTAVO FORM. 





THE 


“ROSE OF CASTILLE.” 


OPERA. 


COMPOSED BY 





PRICE: 
IN PAPER COVER - 
BOUND ee 





IN THE SAME FORM, MAY BE HAD, 


WALLACE’S “MARITANA,” 


WITH ENGLISH AND ITALIAN TEXT. 


WITH RECITATIVES BY 


TITO MATTEI. 





LONDON : 
HUTCHINGS AND ROMER, 
9, CONDUIT STREET, REGENT STREET, 


can be had of all Musiosellers in the United Kingdom 
and the Colonies. 
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LAMBORN COCK’S 


PUBLICATIONS. 


LYRA STUDENTIUM. 
PIANOFORTE PIECES 


OF VARIOUS DEGREES OF DIFFICULTY, SELECTED FROM THE WORKS OF 


EMINENT COMPOSERS. 


CoyrTents. 
. GIGUE, (from the Fifth French Suite) .. 
. SONAT "A in A. on 
3. ALLEGRO VIVACE (from Concerto in ¥. fp. 17) 
» INTRODUCTION and GAVOTTE,. 
FANTASIA in C, 
SAKABANDE aud ‘ALLEMANDE in E. 
» MINUET with VARIATIONS, and ALLEGRO.. 
8. SONATA in E MINOR . 
» ADAG .cic 
MINUET and TRIO in E MAJOR. . 
AIR (from Gluck’s ‘ Armida’’) with V ariations . 
FIRST MOVEMENT from CONCERTO 


.J. 8. BACH. 
od ARADIES. 
. DUSSEK,. 
“DR. ARNE. 
- HANDEL, 
ak 8. BACH. 
.-DR. ARNE. 
. PARADIES. 
a B. CRAMER 
. HAYDN 
HU | 

in’ K. Op 
MOSCHELES 


m Coto mm PO oom eo DO 


o 





Edited, Revised, and Fingered by 


FREDERIC WESTLAKE. 


oe ecooocoococ]/“oo™ 


J.B. CRAMER & CO.’ PIANOFORTES, 


| acknowledging the very great favour which their 
Pianofortes have received from the Public, J. B. Cramer and 
Co. take this opportunity to state that the large demand caused 
by the high repute in which all the Instruments of their manu- 
facture are held has severely taxed their productive power, and in 
some cases a slight delay has occurred in the execution of orders, 
The extension of the factories now in progress, will speedily 
enable J, B. Crauer & Co. to avoid any further disappointment. 
J. B. Cramer & Co. would call particular attention to their 
three specialities in the upright pianofortes :— 


1—THE PIANETTE. 


The PIANETTE is well-known throughout the United Kingdom as a compact 
and perfect instrument, both as regards tone and touch. Its price ranges 
from 23 to 50 guineas. 


2.-THE MIGNON. 


The MIGNON is an enlarged pianette, strung on the plan of the Grand 
Pianoforte, with steel bridge and brass studs. The tone is broad and vocal, and 
the instrument has given universal satisfaction. Price from 40 to 60 guineas. 


3.—THE SEMI-OBLIQUE. 


The SEMI-OBLIQUE obtains a greater length of vibrating strings, by these 
pe placed diagonally. It has a full rough tone, with perfect sustaining power 





PIANOFORTE DUETS. 


A MOONLIT LAKE. J. B. CALKIN 
THREE SHORT DUETS (of moderate difficulty) 
HENRY PARKER 


ORGAN. 


MINUETTO AND TRIO from BENNETT'S apie 
in G Minor. Arranged by Dr. STEGGALL.. 


TO CHORAL SOCIETIES. 


ORPHEUS. (Orrro & Evrypice.) Ca. GLUCK. Scenes 
from the 2nd Act of this celebrated Opera, containing 
Solos for Soprano and Contralto, with Choruses for 
Mixed Voices, Edited by PAUL DAVID. Octavo, 
Paper Oevees’ . hicickiccciives Keser ae nabs o ba ne 


NEW SONGS. 


MINSTER WINDOWS 
TENDERNESS 
R. O'LEARY VINNING. THE SEAMAN’S FARE- 
WELL TO HIS CHILD 
B.CARD. THE GLORY OF BRITAIN. (Volunteer Song) 
G. A. MACFARREN. MY FAINT SPIRIT 
‘ %” TO THE RING 


VOCAL DUETS. 


J. L. MOLLOY. ONE BY ONE . 

H. SMART. FAIR FLOWS THE RIV ER. 

SIR J. BENEDICT. NIGHT ON THE LAKE 

CIRO PINSUTI. SWEET IS THE WANDERING 
BREEZE ...... 


CIRO PINSUTI. 


H. SMART. WHERE THE HONEY-BEE GOES..,.. 





LAMBORN COCK, 
NEW BOND STREET, 


6 8, 


(CORNER OF BROOK STREET), LONDON. 





bined with great brilliancy. The Piano ranges from 50 to 75 guineas. 


In all these instruments the touch is facile and crisp, and the repetitio 
perfect. 


THE MIGNON GRAND. 


The MIGNON GRAND Pianoforte is the best horizontal instrument of the 
kind ; it more than replaces the obsolete ‘‘ Granu Square,” which, since squares 
have gone out, has been without a representative. The tone is powerful, well- 
sustained, brilliant, and witb a perfect staccato. The touch leaves nothing to 
be desired This Pianoforte is but six feet in length ; it costs 76 guineas in rose- 
wood, with the square end and trichord treble, and 85 guineas in walnui, with 
circular end, and trichord throughout, 90 guineas in rosewood, and 105 guineas 
in walnut. There is a larger instrument of the same kind, seven feet long, 
costing 110 and 130 guineas. 


J. B. Cramen’s Pianofortes deservedly rank with those of the long-established 
and most celebrated makers, They belong to the highest class of Musical 
fustruments, and have nothing in common with tl< articles of furniture,” 
whose sule recommendation is cheapness. Occasionally clumsy attempts are 
made at imitating their manufacture and trade mark ; detection is generally easy, 
but, in case of doubt, J. B. Cramer & Co. will be happy to verify any pianoforte 
said to be made by their firm. 


The whole of England and Wales is supplied from J. B. Cramer & Co.'s 
depots in Regent Street, W., and Moorgate Street, E.C., London; and West 
Street, Brighton. Scotland by Woop & Co., and Jonn Purpre, Edinburgh, and 
J. Murr Woop & Co., Glasgow; Ireland by Cramer, Woop & Co., Dublin, 
CramER, Woop & Co., Belfast. 





RAND PIANOFORTES.—J. B. CRAMER and CO. mant- 
facture an admirable GRAND PIANOFORTE (the Mignon), in Rosewoo! 
at 75 Guineas, Walnut, 85 Guineas. 


MERICAN ORGANS.—J. B. CRAMER and CO. manufacture 
AMERICAN ORGANS, from 15 to 250 Guineas. 


|S fgepeomnnd MS.—J. B. CRAMER and OO. manufacture 
HARMONIUMS from 6 to 150 Guineas. 





207 & 209, REGENT STREET; and 
48, 44, 45, & 46, MOORGATE STREET, CITY. 
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Just Published. Price One Shilling. THIRD EDITION of 


= PHILOSOPHY OF VOICE AND THE BASIS OF 
MUSICAL EXPRESSION. By CHARLES LUNN. 


“Among ‘thorough’ musical reformers of the present day, few are 
attitled to a hearing than Mr. Charles lana."—Orehueire. ¥ — 


“Mr, Lunn is one of the most earnest and conscientious thinkers of the day.” 
—Musical Times. 

“Mr. Lunn brings forward his views with great distinetness.”—The Mouthly 
Musical Record. 

“We have read Mr. Lunn’s work with great pleasure, and cordially commend 
it to the medical and musical professions.” — Medical Press and Cireular. 

“We have much pleasure in introducing Mr. Lunn’s able essay to our 
readers.” —T'he Doetor. 

“We think that the author has proved his point.”—Students’ Journal and 
Hospital Gazette. 

“We heartily wish Mr. Lunn every suceess.”—Birmingham Medical Review, 

“Though small in size, the work is very important to members of the pro- 
fession that makes its living by the human voice divine.”—The Pictorial World. 

“ A series of well-written essays.”—Public Opinion. 


“Teachers of singing may derive much scientific information from this 
pamphlet.” —T'he Graphic. 

“Decidedly has his subject at his fingers’ ends.” ~ Figaro. 

“Mr, Lunn is well known as an able writer on musical subjects; his views on 
this subject are here set forth with great clearness and ability.”—The Rock. 


“Mr. Lunn has treated his subject, not superficially, but with evident study; 
and we commend it to all who wish to ‘sing philosophieally.’”—The Tabdlet. 


“Mr. Lunn has brought to his work a vast fund of carefully discriminating 
knowledge, a practical acquaintance with all the branches of his subject, and a 
method of reasoning at once lucid and forcible, and for greater part unanswer- 
able.”—The Catholic Times. 

“To singers the book recommends itself very strongly.” —The Oxford Times. 

“Mr, Lunn thoroughly understands the subject upon which he writes,”— 
Oxford Chronicle. 

“The work is admirably written, and well worthy of attention.” —Cambridge 
Express. 

“A book that has the merit of being both original and interesting.”— 
Birmingham Morning News. 

“Mr. Lunn has evidently deeply studied the subject.”—Jackson’s Oxford 
Journal. 


“We greatly admire the earnestness of purpose with which he has set himself 
to the task of a musical reformer, and the ability he has displayed in so doing.” 
—Leeds Mercury. 


“ A remarkable essay on a popular subject.”— Malvern Advertiser. 
“This work, though a small one, is a masterpiece.”"—Malvern News, 


“All interested in the voice and singing should peruse the ‘ Philorophy of 
Voice.’”"—Midland Counties Herald. 


BatLurene, Trnpatt & Cox, King William-street, Strand ; 
and all Booksellers, 





Now Ready, 4to., bound in Cloth, Price 12s. 6d. ; mounted on roller, 15s. 6d, ; or, 
Calf extra, Price 21s, 





Dedicated to the Corporation of the City of London, and Published by 
the Special Permission of the Library Committee. 


CIVITAS LONDINUM, RALPH AGAS : 


A Survey of the Cities of London and Westminster, the 
Borough of Southwark and Parts Adjacent, 





From the City Press. 


“ We hail with much pleasure this recent addition to civic topography. The 
map which is now issued in fac-simile, and which is attributed to Ralph Agas, 
maj fairly be called the only uine view of London and Westminster of the 
Elizabethan era that has really any pretensions to accuracy of detail......Mr. 
Francis is deserving of all peas for 89 faithful a fac-simile of this old map of 

don......We cannot speak too highly of the care and thought bestowed 
upon the work by Mr. Overall, and, while it proves his great wledge of 
London topography, it shows that he has made ita labour of love. The cost 
of the work is so trifling, that it is withinth reach of all who are interested in 
the old city.” 





London; ADAMS & FRANCIS, 59, Fleet Street. 





CRAMER’S 
STANDARD EDUCATIONAL WORKS, 








SIR JOHN GOSs’ 
INTRODUCTION TO HARMONY AND THOROUGH-BASS, 


(With Examples and Exercises) Twelfth Edition, Limp Cloth, 
12s. 6d. net. 


G. A. MACFARREN’S 


(Prof, Mus, Cantab.) 


RUDIMENTS OF HARMONY, 


(With Progressive Exercises) Fourth Edition, Limp Cloth, 
7s. 6d. net. 


PROFESSOR RICHTER’S 
TREATISE ON HARMONY, 


Limp Cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 


TREATISE ON COUNTERPOINT, 


Limp Cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 


These two celebrated Works are translated and adapted from the German by 
FRANKLIN TAYLOR 


GEORGE COOPER’S 
INTRODUCTION TO THE ORGAN, 


(For the use of Students.) In two Books. 6s. each. 


CRAMER’S 
CELEBRATED TUTOR FOR THE PIANOFORTE, 


Edited by 


J. RUMMEL. 4s. 


Orders for the above should be accompanied by a remittance. 





201, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 
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J. SCRUTTON’S 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





A SET OF EASY SONGS, 


Within the compass of an octave, Words selected from 
the works of the favourite Poets. Composed by James 
REENHILL. 
Price 8s. each. 


“* My Native Vale.” Words by S. Rogers. 
“ The Sea-shell.” Words by B. Barton. 


No. 1. 
s* 2. 





“T said to my heart.” Song. Written by : 
Marianne Pettigrew. Composed by Sucuer 
CHAMPION . , , . ‘ : . 4 0 





“The Bird-in-Hand Polka.” By ©. H. R. 
Marriott. Illustrated Title . ; . 8 0 
“The Peerless Pier Galop.” By C. H. R. 
Marrio1t. Illustrated Title ° 
‘The Royal Indian March.” ByR. F. Harvey. 
Composed in honour of H.R.H. the Prince 
of Wales’ Visit to India 





FAVOURITE COMPOSITIONS, 
Arranged for the Pianoforte by GERALD. 


“ Favourite Serenade” (Wekerlin) . 

‘* Silver Moonlight.” Melody. By A. Nish 
‘The Mulligan Guards.” Rondo March . 

“ Mollie, Darling.”” Favourite Christy Song 
‘The Gipsy’s Warning. Goard . 


** Come, Birdie, come” 





“Téte a Téte Polka.” 
JosepH CLAFTON 


For Pianoforte. By 





‘“‘O Catarina Bella.” Melodie d’Offenbach. 
Transcrit pour Piano, pour Gusravs 
RowanDe R ° . P 





J. SCRUTTON, 
12, LITTLE MARLBOROUGH STREET, W. 





TO THE PROFESSION, 


> 


GEMME D’ANTICHITA, 


MANY FINE SONGS, BY 


HANDEL, CHERUBINI, MOZART, 
GLUCK, CARISSIMI, SPOHR, 
STRADELLA, BACH, Eitc., 


RECENTLY DISCOVERED BY MR. PITTMAN, 


ARE NOW IN PRINT. 





C. LONSDALE’S 
WHITE LISTS, ON APPLICATION, 


26, OLD BOND STREET, W. 


WILLEY & CQ.’S 
POPULAR PUBLICATIONS. 











THE OPERA BOX. 


Thirty-six Numbers of this Popular Series of OPERATIC 
ARRANGEMENTS for the Pianoforte, by MICHAEL WATSON, 
are now Published as Solos and Duets. Solos 2s. 6d. each 


Number. Duets 3s. 





MEMORIES OF HOME. 


A Series of NATIONAL MELODIES. Arranged and Fingered 
for the Pianoforte, by E. DONAJOWSKI. Twenty-four Numbers. 
Solos 2s. each. Duets 2s. 6d. 





THE MUSIC LESSON. 


A Collection of NATIONAL and OPERATIC —— 
Arranged and Fingered for the Pianoforte, by R. ANDREWS. 
Fifty Numbers. 1s. each Number. 





LONDON : 
WILLEY & CO., 52, Gt. Marlborough Street, W. 
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ART FOUNDATIONS. 


Tae Two Scxoozs. 

A thing is not made National by a title, nor yet by 
subscriptions, neither by Act of Parliament, nor by 
contributions, but a thing is made National, and only so 
made, by the Creation of Dispositions. Superiority 
does not consist in trying to differ from others, there- 
fore superiority is never attained by wilfully starting 
on a different track because it is new and novel; but 
superiority is attained, and only attained, by doing that 
best which all are striving to do. (September Article.) 
go make a thing national we must have the greatest 
number of dispositions demonstrating their likeness of 
existence through precisely similar channels of mani- 
festation. In short, a national training school for song 
and music can only be established after a number of 
years, in which teachers throughout the land have 
combined in a work of love to unselfishly produce, on 
an incontrovertible base, the best results from any so- 
ever material. As it is the triumph of the preacher's 
voice to make the deafest hear, so it is the crown of 
the teacher’s skill to strengthen the dullest scholar ; 
such can say he leaves his teacher an everlastingly 
better man. 

Here, in brief, is the scheme for a truly National 
Training School : 


Eeorsm. EXPRESSION. 


CoRoLuLARIEsS. 
.|or Minn. 
ConsorousNnEss. 


or Matter. 


ie) 
=. 
i) 
° 
ao 
=. 
4 
? 


Srates. 

And the Master’s motto for his pupil is ‘“‘ He shall 
always know more than he can accomplish.” Now the 
school that has to be crushed is the demonstrative and 
subjective one, and the school that is to supersede it is 
an analytical, explanatory, and objective one. If we 
reflect with unbiassed mind, we shall find that hitherto 
Art and Art teaching have rested for the most part on 
the fickle foundation of Fancy; it is now proposed to 
rest it on the firmer pedestal of Fact. The old Mimetic 
School, in which myself and others have been taught, is 
expensive, cumbrous, and vicious. It is expensive be- 
cause it takes the longest time to obtain a given result. 
To prove this, we will assume the possession of all the 
technical parts, and suppose a pupil starting to acquire 
“expression.” He goes to a master, and he tries to 
copy the master’s style; tentative effort, failure, 
renewed effort, and so on, are the order of the day, 
until the piece is rendered approximately like the 
rendering of it by the master ; anew piece, and all goes over 
again ; the same bungling, the same failure, the same 
exemplification, &c. Let us see what this means, 
Take the master: this man is either perfect or he is 
not ; if he be not, then;weakness and strength, error and 
accuracy, are all held up before the pupil, mirrored in 
the same glass—the pupil’s memory is equally taxed by 
both. If the master be not only imperfect, but be actually 





inferior to other teachers, then it must follow that 
while he is teaching the scholar points in which he is 
better than the pupil, he is also corrupting the effect by 
infusing his own shortcomings, and making the pupil 
do that which better men would disapprove; and the 
pupil, owing to his ignorance, is incapable of distinguish- 
ing the good from the bad, the truth from the error. 
The pupil going to another teacher of greater note, finds 
himself handicapped as it were by a number of acquired 
defects. 

But this mimetic system must have a most deleterious 
effect upon the master ; for a man who is always holding 
up as pattern his own actions, and this without under- 
standing them, must finally get to overrate the great- 
ness of them, and place an undue value upon himself; 
and although some by other causes are protected from 
this contemptible habit, the general tendency of the 
method is to engender it. And now turn to the pupil, 
and it will soon be seen how intensely hateful a blind 
imitative school becomes. Memory is a faculty with a 
very determined limitation, every false thought, every 
erroneous impression, and every perverted sensation 
occupies its place in the brain to the exclusion of true 
thought, right impression, and correct sensation; these 
on similar points cannot co-exist, and the introduction 
of the bad may crowd out the good. But more. A 
mimetic method owes its effect to the power which 
memory has to collect, hold, and reproduce particular 
acquisitions; its strength is in the multitude of acqui- 
sitions; so that even where there are sufficient—and 
there is not one brain in a million capable of holding 
sufficient—the grasp is maintained by preventing any 
other acquisitions in alien fields of knowledge entering 
the mind; that is the reason why so many musicians 
of known power are dummies when their instrument is 
taken from them. On the other hand, an analytical 
school would owe its strength to the economy of brain 
power, for a thousand particular acquisitions may be 
grouped into one abstraction, leaving nine hundred and 
ninety-nine vacant places for further use. Abstraction 
and classification are the two means by which we 
economise the brain, and the application of these has 
caused science to shoot ahead of Art. The greater the 
abstraction and generalization, the broader the area 
which an occupied brain corpuscle can overspread with 
its influence, so that what is wanted is classification of 
feelings and classification of facts to the exclusion of 
individual fancies or idiosyncracies; and until musi- 
cians conjoin in endeavours to force something like a 
science of fundamental principles, we English shall 
always appear an unmusical people, not from any de- 
ficiency in our nature as compared with other nations, 
but simply from the accidental influence unconsciously 
thrown upon us by our spoken words blunting wsthetic 
law. Will artists join with me in making up lost wasted 
years ? People require the best attainable affections of 
the heart, and the perfectest attainable knowledge in the 
head, and these can only be obtained by similarity of 
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method and oneness of aim. When dispositions are 
created uniform in direction and united in service, and 
when at least the rudimentary parts of art are beyond 
cavil, and something is known of what expression is, 
then, and only then, will the foundation for a National 
training be established; and, having roots and trunks 
in every town, it will throw off branches, boughs, sprays, 
and leaves in all directions, and when fully established, 
and it be required to assert its dignity by a monument, 
pyramid, or pagoda, time enough then to start a gigantic 
school-house typical of an existing vital force. 


Cuartes Lunn. 





TENNYSON’S “QUEEN MARY.” 


Mr. Tennyson's ‘* Queen Mary,” long in preparation 
at the Lyceum Theatre, was produced on April 19 with 
fair success. ‘ Queen Mary” on the stage is a very 
different work from the drama which since its publica- 
tion last year has numbered so many readers. Ata 
rough calculation its number of lines must have been 
reduced at least one half; its list of scenes certainly by 
nothing less. Cardinal Pole is gone, and with him 
certain rooms in the Palace; Cranmer, and with him 
Lambeth and the Tower; Sir Thomas Wyatt, and with 
him Allington Castle and London Bridge; Knyvett, 
and Old Nokes and Young Nokes, and with them 
Aldgate and Paul’s Cross. The most to be regretted is 
perhaps the disappearance of Sir Ralph Bagenhall, at 
once one of the most subtly drawn and most dramatic 
of its personages. There however are still more 
suppressions. ‘The stage version comprises no scene at 
the Conduit in Gracechurch, no Father Peters, nor 
Sir Nicholas Heath, nor Lord Page, nor Thirlby, nor 
Stafford ; no Bonner, Stafford, Southwell, Bedingfield, 
Cecil, Peter Martyr, nor Father Cole. The political 
gossip has equally vanished ; with the exception of the 
rustic dialogue of Joan and Tib—represented with 
excellent humour by Mr. Archer and Mrs. Huntley. 
Nevertheless the play in acting occupies little short of 
three hours. 

Though the attention of the spectator is fixed, as in 
the book, upon the relations of Philip and Mary, for 
obvious reasons the fundamental idea of the poem is in 
great degree obscured, and Queen Mary becomes 
scarcely more than a bigoted lady, foolishly fond of a 
c‘uel husband. Miss Bateman, however, was success- 
{ul in creating a powerful impression on the mind of 
the audience ; her performance suffering only from a 
too frequent resort to vehement and hurried utterances. 
Mr. living's /hilip necessarily laboured under an equal 
disadvantage. It could not be possible to win any 
sympathy for the character of the Spanish Prince even 
from the point of view of his own motives and pre- 
judices. Like the Queen herself, he is out of the pale 
of the spectator’s feelings ; and the play will be chiefly 
memorable in theatrical history as having a hero and 
heroine whose fortunes do not interest the audience. 
From the first Mr. Irving’s Philip is cold, sarcastic, 
cruelly indifferent, and ostentatiously neglectful; and 
the triumph of the artist was an artistic triumph. 
His tone, manner, bearing were from first to last ad- 
mirably indicative of the coldness of heart, the scheming 
craftiness, the merciless love of sarcasm which are as- 





sociated in history with the character of Philip. Miss 
Isabel Bateman performs the part of EKlizabeth with 
spirit and taste ; while Mr. Swinbourne enacts Gardiner ; 
and Mr. Brooke appears as Simon Renard. 
The audience were ready to appropriate any and 
every political allusion. The famous line— 
An English Queen is not a Roman Emperor— 


was greeted with thunderous applause, the significance 
of which could not possibly be mistaken ; and the added 
lines spoken by the Queen in her retort to her hus- 
band— 

There is no king, were he ten times a king, 

But he must lower his flag upon the seas 

To England— 
were fully recognised by the audience. In the close # 
the play, Elizabeth is introduced at the death of Mary; 
and Mary’s last words now are, ‘‘ Keep up the faith!” 
followed by the dying ejaculation, ‘‘ Mother, yea, I 
come.” 

The costumes provided for the drama are singularly 
rich and beautiful. Mr. Irving with light hair and 
beard appears successively, gorgeously decorated, in 
two dresses following the well-known portraits of Titian 
and Anthony More; and the costumes of the Queen 
and the Princess Elizabeth are equally remarkable for 
beauty and historical fidelity. Some expressions of 
weariness found vent during the final scene of Mary's 
death, but generally the play was received with respectful 
attention and frequent tokens of enthusiasm. At the 
conclusion Mr. Irving appeared before the curtain and 
announced that Mr. Tennyson had unfortunately not 
been able to be present, but that, ‘‘ with permission,” he 
was about to telegraph him the fact that the play had 
been “with the audience generally a confirmed 
success.” 





THE HEART'S REPLY. 


You ask what’s the matter with me, love, 
You say I’m so stupid and sad ; 
The fault I aver is with thee, love, 
And reasons there are to be had. 
You ask if I’m truthful, my darling, 
When I say that thy face is so fair? 
Just look in the mirror, my darling, 
And tell me the answer that’s there. 


But you say that all beauty’s deceiving, 
Ensnaring the eye not the heart, 

All-fruitful in sorrow and grieving, 
Working ill with invincible art. 

You ask can I love you, my darlivg, 
Because thy sweet face is so fair ; 

Just look in my heart, my own darling, 
And tell me the answer that’s there. 


And now thou hast looked in my heart, love, 
And all its deep longing hast seen, 

Thou knowest how precious thou art, love, 
My heart's own adorable queen. 

And cannot you tell me, my darling, 
Must true love for ever despair? 

Just look in your own heart, my darling, 
And tell me the answer that’s there. 


Exeter College, Oxford. GORDON CAMPBELL. 
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ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA. 


“ Les Huguenots” on April 3 drew a large audience, 
although the cast was not the most attractive possible. 
Mdlle. D’Angeri, as Valentine, sang well, and displayed 
great dramatic power and artistic intelligence. Malle. 
Bianchi, as the Queen, achieved considerable success. 
Mdme. Scalchi was the page, Urbano, and made a hit 
in the ‘No, no.” Signor Carpi played his rentrée on 
Raoul for the first time on the English stage, and sang 
with spirit and intelligence. The Marcel was Signor 
Bagagiolo; Signor Cotogni was De Nevers; Signor 
Capponi, San Bris; and Signor Sabater the Chief 
Soldier. 

On April 4 “ Favorita” was played, with Signor 
Graziani as Alphonso, and Signor Bagagiolo as Baldas- 
sare. Malle. Proch made her debit as Leonora; she 
has a good mezzo-soprano voice, and would have been 
more successful but for her extreme nervousness. 

On April 6 Mdlle. Marimon made her first appear- 
ance this season in the part of Norina in Donizetti's 
comic opera, ‘* Don Pasquale,” to the great delight of 
the audience. From her opening cavatina, ‘ Quel 
guardo,” to the end of the opera, her performance was 
splendid. Sig. Mattei’s vocal waltz, which was intro- 
duced, was encored. The part of Krneste was sustained 
by Signor Marini, who won great applause for his 
rendering of ‘“‘Come é gentil.” Signor Cotogni was 
Dottore Malatesta, and Signor Ciampi the Don. Signor 
Bevignani wielded the baton for the first time this 
season, and was greatly applauded on taking his seat 
at the conductor’s desk. 

On April 10 Meyerbeer’s “ L’ Africaine” was given ; 
Signor Carpi was to have filled the character of Vasco 
di Gama for the first time, but being ill was replaced by 
Signor Pavani. The cast was otherwise the same as 
last season, including Mdlle. D’Angeri as Selika, Mdlle. 
Bianchi as Inez, Signor Graziani as Nelusko, &c. 

On April 11 “ Martha” was given again, with Mdlle. 
Thalberg as Enrichetta for the second time, and with 
enhanced effect. 

On April 18 “ Fra Diavolo” was the opera, with 
Signor de Sanctis in the title rdle. The singer appeared 
to suffer from the bad weather. Mdlle. Thalberg, as 
Zerlina, sang well, and in her aria, ‘‘ Or son sola,” was 
encored. Signor Ciampi and Mdlle. Scalchi were Lord 
and Lady Koburg ; Signor Sabater, Lorenzo ; and Signori 
Tagliafico and Capponi, Beppo and Giacomo. The 
introduced saltarella was danced by Malle. Girod. 

On April 15 the Opera was “ La Traviata.” Malle. 
Rosavella appeared as Violetta for the first time. This 
lady—who comes from America—is young, and has a 
handsome stage presence, and her voice is a soprano of 
extensive compass. She was enthusiastically called at 
the end of the act. Mdlle. Rosavella in time will prove 
a valuable acquisition to the operatic stage. Signor de 
Sanctis, as Alfredo, sang artistically; and Signor 
Graziani, as the elder Germont, had to repeat his aria, 
“Di Provenza il mar.” The cast was otherwise as 
before. 

‘Il Flauto Magico”’ was played on Easter Monday, 
when another of the new singers promised by Mr. Gye 
made his first appearance on any stage. The new- 
comer is Signor Ghilberti, and the part chosen for his 
début was that of Sarastro, the high priest of the 
Temple of Isis. He has a bass voice of considerable 
power and good quality. Nervousness at first some- 





what impaired his efforts ; but the “Qui sdegno” was 
followed by much applause. Signor Ghilberti may be 
expected to turn to still better account a voice well 
worthy of greater cultivation. Mdlle. Marimon gave 
the two bravura airs of the Queen of Niyht with 
brilliant vocalisation: Mdlle. D'Angeri was Pamina, 
Signor Pavina Tamino, Signor Cotogni Papageno, and 
Signor Tagliafico Monostatos, &e. ‘The small part of 
Papagena was filled by Mdlle. Bianchi, who gave her 
share of the duettino with her husband, Papayeno, with 
much spirit and vivacity. Signor Bevignani conducted. 

On April 18 the second appearance of Mdlle. Rosavella, 
in the * Traviata,” took place. 

On April 20 Mdlle. Albani made her first appearance 
this season as Elvira, in the “* Puritani,” and to honour 
one of the most popular prime donne of the present 
day was assembled an audience full of enthusiasm. No 
sooner did Elvira show herself upon the stage than 
tremendous applause proceeded from every part of the 
house, which lasted for some minutes. The execution 
of the polacca, ‘‘Son vergin vezzosa,” was the next 
opportunity which presented itself for honouring the 
gifted artiste; whilst the scene in which the half- 
deranged Elvira pathetically bewails the fraustration of 
her brightest hopes—that perhaps in which the dramatic 
power of Mdlle. Albani was made most apparent—there 
was again most enthusiastic applause. Jt was, however, 
after her singing of ‘‘ Qui la voce ” that the enthusiasm 
of the audience was at its height. Bouquets were 
showered in profusion on the stage, and a recognition 
given to Mdlle. Albani which can hardly be expressed. 
The Arturo was Signor Marini, who sang finely, though 
rather too pronounced occasionally. Signor Graziani 
was very successful in ‘‘ Ah per sempre,” and the bari- 
tone aria in the second act. Signor Bagagiolo was 
Giorgio, and in conjunction with Signor Graziani, gave 
full effect to the duet ‘‘Suoni la Tromba.” The con- 
ductor was Signor Vianesi. 

Mdlle. Albani made her second appearance this 
season on April 22, in ‘* Lucia di Lammermoor.” Malle. 
Albani's Lucia displayed the same rare quality of voice, 
brilliant execution, and refined style as heretofore, with 
increased power of expression and declamation. ‘lhe 
opening cavatina, ‘‘ Regnava nel silenzio,” called forth 
prolonged demonstrations of applause. Admirable, too, 
was the duet which follows with Mdgardo. The subse- 
quent scenes of love, despair, and frenzy were strongly 
impressed with ideal and poetic feeling and dramatic 
passion ; the great scena of delirium at the beginning 
of the third act having been a triumph of stage 
yoecalism. The flute obbligato in this movement was 
finely played by Mr. Radcliffe. The concerted piece, 
‘«‘ Che mi frena,” in the second finale (admirably given) 
was encored. In this, the close on the D flat in alt by 
Madlle. Albani was a special point. A feature in the 
performance was the reappearance as Edgardo of Signor 
Bolis, after an interval of twoeyears. This gentleman 
made a successful début in 1874, as Arnoldo, in Rossini’s 
Guglielmo Tell.” He since has gained in volume of 
voice and dramatic power, and his performance was of 
a high order. Signor Graziani as Enrico was forcible 
and impressive; Signori Capponi and Sabater were 
thoroughly efficient in the characters of Raimondo and 
Arturo. Signor Vianesi conducted. 

On April 25 Mdlle. Albani appeared for the third 
time this season, sustaining the part of Margherita in 
‘« Maust.” It was another triumph as a matter of course, 
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and the enthusiasm of the house was evoked to an 
extent seldom witnessed. Mdme. Schalchi played 
Siebel. There was a new Mefistofele in M. Maurel, and 
Signor Carpi played Faust for the first time in England. 
On April 27, “‘ Guglielmo Tell” was announced for 
repetition, and on April 29, Mdlle. Albani was to 
appear as Elsa in “ Lohengrin.” 





HER MAJESTY’S OPERA. 


Mr. Mapleson, in inviting support at Drury Lane 
Theatre for his season of 1876, devotes—somewhat 
needlessly, we think—considerable space in his Pro- 
spectus to an apology for not opening on the Thames 
Embankment, and an explanation of the reasons which 
have prevented him doing so. Few persons, we think, 
expected the National Opera House to open its doors 
this year, and everybody will be content that another 
season at Drury Lane should supply the deficiency, in 
the belief that the unavoidable delay in completing the 
new building will be turned to the best account by 
making further beneficial arrangements for the season 
of 1877. Mr. Mapleson’s present season will be brief 
but brilliant. He has opened a subscription of thirty 
nights only, with more or less familiar operas; he 
means to commence by putting forward his best artists, 
instead of wasting time and wearying the public with 
débutantes and inferior artists in hackneyed parts. Mr. 
Mapleson, having a compact and efficient company 
playing but three nights a week, will produce the 
masterpieces of lyric drama with ‘very powerful casts,” 
and an exceptionally good ensemble. Mr. Mapleson 


commands the services of Mdlle. Titiens for all the 
great parts with which the name of that distinguished 


artist is associated. Mdme. Christine Nilsson will 
appear as Desdemona, Donna Elvira, Marguerite, Alice, 
Elsa, and in other characters. Mdlle. Chapuy, Malle. 
Varesi, Mdlle. Rodani (the only débutante), Mdme. 
Trebelli- Bettini, and Mdlle. Justine Macvitz are the 
other lady artists. We find two well-known tenors, 
Signori Fancelli and Campanini, supplemented by a 
Signor Dorini and Signor Stagno, who, about ten years 
ago, when a very young man, formed part of Mr. 
Mapleson’s company at the old house in the Haymarket. 
The baritones include Signori Rota, Del Puente, and 
Galassi—all tried and proven artists—with whom is 
associated M. Faure. Mr. Mapleson announces the 
famous Frenchman as a “ first appearance at Her 
Majesty's Opera,” but it will not be forgotten that he 
belonged to Mr. George Wood's company at Drury 
Lane during the season of 1870. M. Faure will be 
welcomed back to the boards of Drury Lane with a 
warmth in proportion to the value of his services. He 
is cast for Layo (“Otello”), played by him in 1870; Don 
Giovanni, Mephistopheles, Assur (‘* Semiramide "), Nevers 
(‘‘ Les Huguenots”), Figaro, Caspar (* Der Freischutz"’), 
and the Duke in “ Luerezia Borgia.” There is little 
more to add. Sir Michael Costa keeps his place as 
conductor; M. Sainton is again chef d’attaque; Mr. 
Willing occupies his usual post, nominally as organist, 
and Mr. E. Stirling is again the stage manager. That 
both orchestra and chorus will sustain their old effi- 
ciency may be assumed from the name of the conductor. 

Since the above announcements were made, Mr. 
Mapleson has added two more names to his list of 
prime donne: Mdme. von Elsner and Madlle. Fechter 
(the daughter of the well-known actor). 


The opening night was fixed for April 29, with 
Gounod’s “ Faust,” in which Mdme. Nilsson appears ag 
Margherita, and Mdme. Trebelli-Bettini as Siebel ; Sig, 
Stagno as Faust, Sig. Rota as Me/istofele. Sig. Del 
Puente as Valentine, Sig. Costa as Wagner, and Mdme, 
Bauermeister as Martha. *‘ Sonnambula” is announced 
for May 1, with Mdlle. Elena Varesi as Amina, 


—— 





DEBUT OF SIGNOR ROSSI AS HAMLET. 


[From Bell’s Weekly Messenger. ] 

Sig. Rossi, of whom the British public have from time 
to time received very favourable reports, made his first 
appearance at Old Drury on the evening of April 19, as 
Hamlet. Broadly, we may say that, although his style 
of acting and his conception of the Royal Dane deviates 
very materially from that of Salvini, there are still 
many distinct indications of the nationality which both 
actors possess in common. Further, the version of the 
tragedy now presented, whilst it differs in many respects 
from that usually played by English actors, also varies 
considerably from that given by the famous tragedian, 
who, last season took London by storm. The repre- 
sentation of the latter is comparatively calm, consistent, 
and complete, as a whole; that of Sig. Rossi, on the 
contrary, is excitable, mercurial, and full of contrasted 
effects, but would seem to lack weight. Brief, 
Sig. Rossi’s chief success was made in the exclamation 
“ Oh, my prophetic soul! my uncle!” when listening to 
the narration of the Ghost’s story, the two soliloquies 
commencing, ‘‘Now I am alone,” at the end of the 
setond act, and ‘‘ To be, or not to be.” The play scene, 
of course, brings out his powers with considerable force, 
whilst in the closet scene, he reaches, according to our 
view, the climax of his efforts. In this interview with 
his mother he employs the usual portraits to describe 
the characters of his father and uncle, but afterwards 
tears that of Claudius from the Queen’s neck, and 
tramples on itin a paroxysm of passion and fury. The 
result on Wednesday was overwhelming, and was 
received with tumultuous acclamation by the entire 
audience. Sticklers for what is classic may possibly 
complain of want of dignity, or of the lively melo- 
dramatic tone infused into the scene ; but, at all events, 
no greater or more stirring effect was produced during 
the evening. The fencing bout with Laertes, and the 
slaying of the King, were also, in their way, effectively 
accomplished, though we thought his own death too 
protracted. Not only does he stab Claudius savagely 
with the foil, but, in addition, compels him to swallow 
the poisoned drink prepared for himself, by forcing the 
goblet to the King’s lips. These are, shortly, the 
principal points which mark the performance, although 
they by no means include the many subtleties, or deal 
with all the careful discriminations which Sig. Rossi not 
seldom displays. Besides those adverted to above, the 
soliloquies generally were delivered with admirable 
variety of expression, which plainly show that the 
actor's resources are large, and, in most respects, well 
under command. On thie other hand, there is much 
that is extravagant, demonstrative, and eccentric, and 
which, we fear, will hardly recommend itself to our 
English notions of Shakespeare. Again, Sig. Rossi has 
a habit of dropping from the height of dramatic decla- 
mation into tones of familiar colloquialism—a trick 





| probably appreciated by foreigners and the superficially 
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English; but which can hardly be deemed the most 
legitimate mode of obtaining lasting success. Fault, 
if we may so call it, appears to lie in over-activity, a 
tendency to strike attitudes, and an extreme elaboration 
of minutia, the baneful results of which we have seen 
exemplified, in more case than one, on our own stage. 
We should, perhaps, mention here that the indulgence 
of the audience was claimed on behalf of Sig. Rossi, 
who had, it was stated, fallen a victim to the treachery 
of our climate, and was, therefore, scarcely master of 
his full means. However, despite this passing physical 
defect, and the extravagances referred to, the embodi- 
ment, taken as a whole, is a highly intellectual one, and 
may possibly improve on further acquaintance. Never- 
theless, before Sig. Rossi's position can be fully estimated 
and determined he must be seen in other characters. 
The actor received a warm-hearted welcome, and was 
called many times before the curtain to acknowledge 
the enthusiastic plaudits of a crowded house. The 
other actors call for little or no remark, Sig. Rossi's 
associates barely coming up to the standard of excel- 
lence which might have been anticipated under the 
circumstances. We must, however, protest emphati- 
cally against the Ghost, who was anything but satis- 
factory. In the first place he was draped in a kind of 
tinselled gauze, and moved with a shifting gait which 
gave him a most undignified appearance; and this, 
added to a somewhat snufiling delivery of the words, 
served to create a feeling of hilarity rather than of awe. 
And, secondly, the red light thrown around himevery time 
he comes upon the stage, besides being an innovation, in 
no way tends to help the dramatic situation. Finally, 
we would urge that either the performance should be 
commenced earlier, or the tragedy should be curtailed. 
If the Italian version of “‘ Hamlet” is to take four hours 
in representation, surely it were wise to begin it before 
half-past eight, so that it might terminate before the 
hour of half-past twelve. The result of this arrange- 
ment was, that the house, from stalls to gallery, 
gradually began to empty itself as the hour grew later, 
and, at the death of Hamlet, more than half the audience 
had left the theatre. ‘Oh, reform it altogether !” 





BACH’S PASSION AT WORCESTER. 


The special services for Holy Week were carried out 
with great care in Worcester Cathedral, and were 
attended by large and attentive congregations. The 
cathedral choir was aided by members of the voluntary 
choir, and of Mr. Done’s Amateur Musical Society ; 
there was no orchestra. Notwithstanding this, a very 
excellent performance of Bach’s music was attained ; 
and no doubt next year similar services will be given, 
not only at Worcester but in neighbouring cathedrals. 
On the Sunday evening the Rev. Canon Barry preached 
a sermon introductory to the Services, showing how 
the music of the Passion might and would affect the 
mind and heart, and tend to repentance, love, and 
adoration. Dr. Barry also preached on every evening 
during the week. 

On Monday night, the commencing half of Bach's 
first part was given: it was only on this occasion that 
a little hesitation on the part of the singers was occa- 
sionally apparent. This had quite disappeared on the 
following evening, when the second portion of Part I. 
was sung. The chorales in particular were given with 
great fervour and delicacy. On every evening the 





preacher alluded to the more salient portions of the 
music, which he thus made powerfully to enforce his 
verbal appeals. On Wednesday evening the second 
part was sung, as far as the chorus ‘“‘ Let Him be 
crucified.” The following short sketch of Dr. Barry's 
address will show the practical and forcible manner in 
which music and exhortation were so skilfully blended 
in the solemn devotional observances :—‘* We follow our 
Lord on the same path to Jerusalem which He trod on 
Palm Sunday: then it was a triumphal procession, 
among the Pharisees, our Lord’s disciples, and the 
excited and curious multitude: now the Pharisees have 
condemned, the disciples denied, the multitude have 
rejected Him. We see Him before the unrighteous and 
prejudiced tribunal, silent to false accusers; offering 
His own sacrifice in His Passion of condemnation, 
insult, and hatred. We witness His rebuking look on 
Peter self-convicted at the cock’s crowing—a look of 
love and forgiveness as well as of rebuke. We hear 
the cries of rage, from the crowd who had recently 
shouted ‘‘Hosannas” and blessings. In their dis- 
appointment they reject and revile Him. There are 
frantic cries for Barabbas’ delivery: but for Him—‘ Let 
Him be crucified—His blood be upon us and our 
children.’ ” 

On Thursday evening the Passion Music was brought 
toan end. The congregation was the most numerous 
that had assembled, and appeared very deeply im- 
pressed, The sermon dealt with the events of the 
Crucifixion, and was listened to throughout with the 
utmost attention. After the sermon, several popular 
and appropriate hymns were sung by the whole con- 
gregation. We must qualify our expression “ appro- 
priate” by the word ‘ devotionally.” Musically the 
hymns were an anti-climax: very poor indeed after 
Bach's chorales. 

It must be remembered that criticism of such a 
service as that provided at Worcester is unfair on the 
technical execution of the music alone; but even on 
this ground great credit is due for the manner in which 
the Passion according to St. Matthew was rendered ; for 
great difficulties were surmounted, and the absence of 
orchestral aid placed the choir at a manifest disad- 
vantage. On higher grounds, and as evincing an 
interest in vital doctrines in the Cathedral body, the 
services may claim recognition from Christians of all 
shades of opinion. Bach, at present, is a fashion ; 
but if the performance of his music attracts attention 
to the development of cathedral resources, a permanent 
good must result. 


——=_—aKX<—<—= 


Mouse. Tirrens at Wasmincron, U.S.—Last evenin Malle. 
Theresa Titiens, who has been the recipient of special honours, 
paid her respects to the President of the United States and his 
family. At about 8.30 o'clock a carriage, of which the great diva 
and Mrs. Olive Logan Sikes were the occupants, arrived at the 
President’s house and were speedily ushered into the family 
drawing-rooms. The company comprised the President and Mrs. 
Grant, Mrs. Fred. Grant, and some ladies connected with them 
from Washington, Pennsylvania. There were present also Senators 
Oglesby and Booth. The visit was of a character so agreeable 
that etiquette was banished, and the great prima donna most 
graciously consented to sing. A surprise was in store for the 
company when it was discovered that Mrs. Colonel Grant was an 
accomplished musician. Seating herself at the piano, the young 
and admired wife of the President’s son accompanied Mdlle. 
Titiens in her noble flights of song. The great singer warmly 
complimented the young lady on her skill, while all present were 
loud in their delight at the superb voice and unp 
of the magnificent Titiens.—National Republican. ‘ve 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


‘* The Art of Teaching, and the Teaching of Music.” Being 
the Teacher’s Manual of the Tonic Sol-fa Method. 
By Joun Curwen. 


This is a remarkable book, and very interesting to 
musicians and all lovers of music. Apart from any 
consideration of the merits of the system, it is amazing 
as arecord of what has been so quietly and so effectually 
done. Jor here is collected material from all kinds of 
sources bearing upon the question of teaching singing— 
specially after the manner of the Sol-faists—indirectly 
of value more or less to all singers or teachers who can 
think. It might be thought by some persons that the 
work of Messrs. Curwen and Co. was done—they might 
rest and be thankful. On the contrary they appear to 
think that their real work is now beginning: read the 
first lines of the Preface to this book :— 


The object of this book is to do as much as a mere book can do 
towards increasing the number of teachers of the Tonic §8ol-fa 
Method, and improving the quality of their teaching. 

Our singing movement cannot accomplish its great object of 
making music a National habit without an army of teachers, both 
professional and non-professional. Schools, homes, and congre- 
gations all over the country are needing Teachers or needing to be 
shown their need of Teachers ; schools are waiting for the cheer- 
fulness and the moral influence which song can give; homes are 
waiting for the healthy recreation, the social pleasure, and the 
delightful study which music can afford; and congregations are 
waiting for ‘‘ young men and maidens, old men and children” to 
learn to sing that they may “ praise the Lord.”” Who shall do 
this work? I look chiefly to the young men and young women of 
our Tonic Sol-fa Classes. But there are difficulties in the way. 
Some young people need to be kept back from the work, and 
others need to be pressed forward. 


The last paragraph of the same Preface contains the 
following concerning the New College recently in- 
corporated :— 


And during {the two years in which this book has been in pre- 
paration my good friends have incorporated ‘The Tonic Sol-fa 
College—a College for People’s Music,” and have commenced 
raising funds for College Buildings and Scholarships. The tem- 
porary offices are at Plaistow, London, E., where inquiries may, be 
addressed to the Secretary. We shall, therefore, soon have our 
Model Lessons, our Written Sketches of Lessons, our Practising 
Lessons, and our Criticism Meetings like any other Training 
College. Doubtless the Tonic Sol-fa College will teach as well as 
train. It will add to the student’s musical knowledge and skill, 
both vocal and instrumental, whether he means to bea teacher or not. 
But its principal work should be to train in the art of teaching, 
I think I see a host of the coming amateurs, teachers, band of 
hope leaders, Sunday School superintendents, precentors, choir- 
masters, school teachers, band-masters, village organists, and con- 
ductors, eager for such a College. Meanwhile, let the friends of 
our movement make themselves busy with the Certificates and 
their Theory Honours, which are the foundations of all good 
teachership, and I trust that this book will have some effect in 
spreading and stimulating the desire for good teaching. 


The book contains four hundred pages printed in very 
small type; in which the whole system of teaching is 
clearly put forth, with illustrations from varied sources ; 


many from publications of the Tonic Sol-faists, There 
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are four Chapters: the first on ‘‘ Method, or the Ar. 
rangement of Topics, and Exercises for Teaching,” 
Chapter IT. on “ Skill in Methodic Teaching ;” Chapter 
Ilf., ‘‘ The Tonic Sol-fa Method and Lessons.” his 
chapter forms the chief portion of the work, and cer. 
tainly is as plain as possible: the Art of Teaching 
is deprived as far as may be of its mystery. A great 
deal of the matter seems, however, quite beyond the 
average teacher ; and might with advantage have been 
relegated to an Appendix. The Fourth and concluding 
Chapter contains additional Hints to Teachers. Chapter 
III. deserves most consideration, and those who have 
little time or less patience may form a good idea of its 
scope from the excellent index at the end of the book. 
A mere cursory glance by those who have learnt music 
in“the orthodox way by expensive lessons from a 
favourite teacher, will give rise to no small astonish- 
ment at the number of subjects treated in this chapter 
of which they never heard or dreamt as having any 
bearing upon singing. 

This Third Chapter occupies two hundred and forty 
pages out of the four hundred of which the book 
consists, and goes practically through the whole course 
of instruction. It can hardly be supposed that the 
ordinary teacher can master the whole of it either in 
theory or practice: it must be intended rather for 
general direction, and for reference where he feels at a 
loss on any point. A good deal seems to us redundant, a 
good deal unnecessary, and a good deal beyond the 
object avowed—to form teachers to teach singing to 
the humbler and middle classes ; and the tendency of 
some of the dicta will be to make the unlettered music 
teacher conceited and priggish. On the other hand, 
all has evidently been collected which bears on the 
subject ; and we have the recorded experience of many 
energetic men, and the views of many enlightened 
minds: and there can be little doubt the perfect 
sincerity of the statements put forth. 

The method of the Tonic Sol-faists is valuable as mark- 
ing those who followit, as making the proselyte in his turn 
a proselytiser, and as banding all together in a kind of 
musical freemasonry where the good of the craft in all 
its aspects seems to be the thought and endeavour of 
every individual. They have now a powerful organiza- 
tion which at present seems under perfect control; and 
if their object be restricted to its original design, with 
its own natural development, the success and steady 
progress of the body is all but certain. The Tonic 
Sol-faists were in the outset extremely moderate in 
their aspirations ; they aimed at teaching the humbler 
classes to sing—particularly did they wish to educate 
musically the children of the poor. To a great extent they 
have done this, and the object now put forward is merely 
that of continuing and extending their line of teachers. 
They have achieved a great deal in spite of a system 
which, even to its own professors, must appear in some 
degree barbarous and forbidding. It seems to us that the 
time has come for them—if not to give up their rudimen- 
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tary modus operandi—at least to superadd the ordinary 
language of musicians and the ordinary expression of 
music to the eye. ‘The position their body would then 
assume would be very different in the eyes of the world, 
and their influence would be commensurately extended. 
There can be no real difficulty in this step ; they would 
gain much, and need give up nothing. 

Among other things on which the book treats is the 
improvement of pronunciation, and there is an attempt 
to set up a permanent standard by the aid of ‘‘ English 
Glossic,” for which the credit is due to Mr. Ellis. It 
possesses some resemblance to previous attempts at 
phonography, its system being apparently the converse 
of that which some years ago established the ‘“ Fonetic 
Naz;” and it has this advantage over previous 
systems, that the ordinary reader may at once get on 
pretty well with the new Glossic. The following 
specimen will give an idea at once of the object, the 
method, and the mode of writing :— 


SPESIMEN OV INGGLISH GLOSIK. 
OBJEKTS. 
Too fasil-itait Lerning too Reed. 
Too Maik Lerning too Spel unnes‘eseri. 
Too asim:ilait Reeding and Reiting too Heerring and Speeking. 
Too maik dhi Risee-vd Proanunsiai‘shen ov Ingglish akses:ibl 
too aul Reederz, Proavin:shel and Foren. 


MEENZ. 
Leev dhi Oald Speling untuch't. 
Tutroadeu's along: seid ov dhi Oald Speling a Neu Aurthog:rafi, 


konsis‘ting ov dhi Oald Leterz euzd invai-rriabli in dhair best 
noan sensez. 

Emploi: dhi Neu Speling in Skoolz too Teech Reeding in boath 
Aurthog’rafiz. 

Alou: eni Reiter too reit in dhi Neu Speling oanli on aul 
okai:zhenz, widhou't loozing kaast, proavei‘ded hee euzez a 
Risee'vd Proanunsiai‘shen ; dhat iz— 

Aknol-ej dhi New Speling konkur-entli widh the Oald. 


The following is the well-known Doxology expressed in Glossic :— 

‘‘ Gloar’i bee too dhi Faadher, and too dhi Sun, and too dhi Hoali 
Goast. Az it woz in dhi begining, iz nou, and ever shal bee, wurld 
widhout end. Aamen.” 

The following is the Lord’s prayer :— 

‘* Our Faadher which aart in Hevn, haload bee Dhei naim, Dhei 
kingdum kum, Dhei Wil bee dun on erth az itizin Heyn. Givus 
dhis dai our daili bred and forgiv: us our trespasez as wee forgiv- 
dhem dhat trespas against us, and leed us not intoo temta:shun but 
deliver us from eevl.” 


Some twenty pages (with diagrams, &c.) are devoted to 
this subject. We hardly think it will often be found 
applicable to teaching the humbler classes to sing ; 
though if it will cure defective pronunciation it shall 
have our earnest recommendation to vocalists of the 
“old notation.” 

We regard this Teacher’s Manual as the best defence 
of the system of the Tonic Sol-faists; and we would 
recommend our readers to devote a little time to its 
inspection and perusal: there are very few who may 
not find something to interest them. To musicians, 
it is well to know what power exists in those whom 
they regard as little better than musical pariahs, and 





to take a hint in time. In high places it has been the 
custom for music to ignore general acquirements: among 
the ‘‘ humbler classes " the Tonie Sol-faists are making 


music educate their pupils in the highest sense of the 
word. 





SACRED HARMONIC SOCIETY. 


A performance of the ‘ Messiah was given on April 
13—an annual custom in Holy Week—with Mdme. E. 
Wynne, Mdme. Patey, Messrs. Shakespeare, and Foli, 
as the principal vocalists. Mr. Willing was the organist, 
and Sir Michael Costa conducted. 

On the 28th April Spohr’s “ Last Judgment” and 
Rossini’s ‘‘ Stabat Mater” were performed. The solo 
vocalists were Mdme. Sherrington, Mdme. Patey, Mr. 
KE. Lloyd, Mr. L. Thomas, and Mr. George Fox. Sir 
Michael Costa conducted, and the Society's organist, 
Mr. Willing, occupied his usual post. The hall was 
well filled by an audience which seemed fully to ap- 
preciate the manner in which the music of Spohr and 
Rossini was executed, by the chief singers, the band, 
and the chorus. 











PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY. 


The Philharmonic Society gave their second concert 
at St. James’s Hall, on April 6th, with the following 
program :— 


A German Requiem, Op. 45 (The words selected 
from the Holy Scriptures for Solo, Chorus, 
and Orchestra) aie A a .- J. Brahms. 
Solos by Mrs. Osgood and Mr. Wadmore. 
Organ, Mr. Thomas Pettit. 
Concerto for Violin in E minor, No7 .. vik 
Violin, Herr Joachim. 
Symphony, No.2inD .. oe o9 -» Beethoven. 
Sacred Song, ‘' Save me, O God”’ si -» A, Randegger. 
Mrs. Osgood. 
Violin, Herr Joachim. 
Solos for Violin, ‘‘ Hungarian Dances”’.. 


Sophr. 


~ * Brahms and 
Joachim. 


Overture, ‘‘ Ruy Blas” .. +» Mendelssohn. 


The Requiem of Brahms was first performed in this 
country privately in 1871 at the residence of Lady 
Thompson, and publicly by the Philharmonic Society 
in April, 1878. It is certainly a remarkable and even 
a great work, but its greatness arises rather from its 
masterly treatment, and an accumulation of intricate 
technical details, than from the majesty of conception, 
unity of design, and concentration of power which we 
should look for in such a work. The work is not a 
« Requiem” at all—it has little in common with the 
Mass for the Dead of the Roman Church. It is rather 
a Protestant homily improving the occasion for the 
benefit of the living. Brahms’ words were taken from 
Luther's Bible: it seems to have been found impossible 
to adapt the familiar sentences of our Authorised 
Version to the music, and a literal translation of 
Luther is almost as awkward: the English words are 
consequently bald and unsatisfactory, sometimes almost 
unmeaning. All this tends to lessen the effect of the 
work on an English audience. In the pa Pro- 
fessor Macfarren has devoted considerable space to an 
analysis of the work, and has endeavoured to coach the 
audience into a suitable frame of mind to understand 
and appreciate Brahms’ beauties. We can applaud the 
Professor's technical illustrations, we do not ——— 
L 
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his resthetics, his moralizings would be better omitted ; 
the union of the three will hardly help musicians or the 
public to the enjoyment of the music. What is to be 
inferred from the following ?— 

‘‘ All through the piece the text serves in turn for a commen- 
tary upon the music, which, so to speak, was written as a com- 
mentary upon the text; and both tell feelings that are above 
common speech, but all men may live to know.” 

And what is to be learned of the harp or the organ 
from this passage ?— 

‘There is a marked peculiarity in the orchestration of this 
piece ; first, in the absence of the violins from the score, the 
violas being the highest bowed instrument employed, and the 
violoncellos being divided into several parts; second, in the some- 
what novel use of the harp, which renders gloominess impossible, 
but yet produces an effect that is remotest from lightness; the 
tone of the organ. too, gives solemnity here, and in the other 
places where it is heard in the course of the work.” 

The analysis abounds in odd expressions, and when 
the remarks are not strictly technical, they are mostly 
truisms to all the audience, or non sequiturs to nine- 
tenths of them. It is not from any want of respect or 
admiration for Professor Macfarren that we make these 
remarks; This vague style of annotation is much 
affected by writers who are not musicians: to them let 
him leave the task of translating music into emotion, 
and making it clear to the meanest capacity: it is no 
waste of their labour if they can do nothing else. But 
Professor Macfarren can do better for the audience of a 
great work, than tell them what he imagines the com- 
poser may have imagined, and what they themselves 
should imagine. The composition should tell its own 
tale: it may not be exactly the same tale to any two 
listeners. Uniformity of emotion is as unattainable as 
it is undesirable. But the composer’s work is done 
and recorded; and in calling attention to points of 
excellence in this which the careless hearer might miss 
lies the true work of a qualified critic and accomplished 
musician like Professor Macfarren. Even the University 
of Cambridge will not expect mathematical exactness 
in musical criticism ; but musical facts will certainly 
be preferred there, to the mists and shadows of vague 
and undefinable musical imaginings. 

Admitting the excellence of the “‘German Requiem,” 
we believe that it will be better liked as it becomes 
more familiar: but the question arises, how is this to 
be brought about? It would be interesting to poll the 
Philharmonic audience, and ascertain how many would 
wish to hear it again. Its performance reflected great 
credit on the Society ; where, it must always be remem- 
bered, rehearsals are not in favour. The principal 
vocalists acquitted themselves well. 

Spohr’s concerto was admirably rendered. The same 
artist played the principal part at the Crystal Palace 
two years ago. The audience were by no means 
niggardly in their recognition. 

Beethoven's symphony, with its unequalled Larghetto 
in A, was capitally interpreted. It is tolerably familiar 
now to everybody: and we are glad to instance as what 
may be said with advantage on an old subject, Professor 
Macfarren’s remarks in the program. We need not 
linger over the performance by Herr Joachim of 
Brahms’ arranged Hungarian airs: their peculiar and 
quaint character was wel! brought out, with the usual 
result of enthusiastic applause. Mendelssohn's overture 
—wild, energetic, and impassioned—was done full 
justice to by the band: especially delicate was the 
* qualification of the singing theme, when it is alluded 





to in the Second Part, and again where a counter. 
melody for the hautboy is grafted upon it, ‘and it 
loses itself in those folds of loveliness which are ag 
full of anguish as of ecstacy.” 

The program for the next concert (May 1) includes 
Suite in B minor, Bach; Concerto for Pianoforte, 
Rubinstein, played by the composer ; Symphony, No. 7, 
in A, Beethoven; and Weber's Overture to “ Der 
Freischiitz.”’ 








CRYSTAL PALACE. 


On April 8 Beethoven’s ‘‘ Mount of Olives” occupied 
the chief part of the program, with a chorus far too 
weak for the band; the solo vocalists were Mdme. 
Osgood, Mr. Cummings, and Signor Foli. Mdme, 
Osgood and the two gentlemen acquitted themselves 
well; “the general effect, however, was unsatisfactory. 
Spohr’s Concerto, for clarinet, in C minor, served to 
display the skill and taste of the first clarinet, Mr. 
Clinton, who played it perfectly. The work includes a 
tuneful Adagio in A flat, and is generally very melodious, 
but itisrather toolong. Schubert's Allegro, for strings, 
in C minor, is a beautiful composition ; the full 
orchestra succeeded in destroying all its grace and 
delicacy. 

The program of the concert on Laster Eve was as 
follows :— 

Festival Overture, with chorus on the song of ‘‘ The 

Rhine Wine” .. © re =“ .» Schumann, 
Part Song, ‘** The Long Day closes ” a Sullivan. 
Aria, ‘‘ Non Paventar ” (‘* Magic Flute”).. -» Mozart. 
Cantata, “Rinaldo” (for tenor solo, chorus of male 

voices, and orchestra) .. os oe oe 
Song, ‘‘ The bird that came in spring” .. ni 
Madrigal, ‘‘ This pleasant month of May” ‘i 
Festgesang, ‘To the Sons of Art”.. . ve 
Overture, ‘‘ Zanetta” ie ae 


Brahms. 
Benedict. 
Beale. 
Mendelssohn. 
Auber. 


Mendelssohn's ‘‘ Festyesang”’ was given for the first 
time at these concerts, while Schumann’s overture and 
Brahms’ cantata were performed for the first time in 


England. The overture was written for the Lower 
Rhine Festival at Diisseldorff in 1853, and bears traces 
of having been produced hastily. In the cantata the 
choral and orchestral writing is masterly and effective, 
the solos full of melody. These were well sung by Mr. 
E. Lloyd. In reference to the execution of the cantata 
a notice was circulated, that the inclemency of 
the weather having prevented the attendance of the 
greater part of the chorus at the last rehearsal of 
‘* Rinaldo,”” Mr. Manns was compelled to postpone the 
performance of the final chorus, ‘*On the Sea.” 
Mendelssohn’s composition was written for the festival 
of the German-Flemish Vocal Association, held at 
Cologne in 1846. Its bold writing, and the use of brass 
instruments, render it especially fitted for open-air per- 
formance. These works were given with the aid of the 
London Vocal Union, who sang also in the part-song 
and madrigal, both which were encored. The songs of 
Mozart and Sir Julius Benedict were sung by Malle. 
Ida Corani. Auber’s overture formed an excellent 
ending. ; 

Among the varied attractions on Easter Monday, 
the chief was Mr. W. R. Osman’s spectacular burlesque 
“St. George and the Dragon,” which was well put on 
the stage. ‘The first scene opens with the Sylvan 
abode of Calaba, the Enchantress of the Woods, where 
is seen the dragon Draggletail, and St. George, the 
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Champion of England, and the six other Champions of 
Christendom, who come into contact with King 
Ptolemy and his two daughters, one of whom is 
carried off by the Dragon. St. George hunts the 
dragon, slays him, and releases the one, while St. 
Patrick marries the other daughter. The scenery is by 
Mr. Fenton, the music by Mr. and Mrs. Stenchcombe. 
For the musical folks there were the excellent per- 
formances of the Scots Fusilier Guards Band, the 
Royal Horse Guards Band, and the Band of the Duke 
of York’s School, besides the masterly playing of Mr. 
James Coward on the grand organ. ‘The visitors 
during the day amounted to over sixty thousand. 

The concert given on April 22, was the annual 
“benefit of Mr. Manns. Mendelssohn's Italian Sym- 
phony was the piéce de résistance of the concert, but 
there were other things of more than average interest, 
among them the Prelude written by Sterndale Bennett 
as the opening number of his music to the ‘‘Ajaw” of 
Sophocles. Although previously heard once or twice 
at Philharmonic concerts, the Prelude was new to the 
Crystal Palace. A ballet air from Schubert’s music to 
‘ Rosamunde ”—first heard in England at Sydenham— 
and Schumann's two romances for oboe and piano, 
played to perfection by M. Dubrucq and Mr. Franklin 
Taylor, agreeably diversified the orchestral selections, 
which were made still more interesting by the pro- 
duction (first time) of a trifle written by Mendelssohn 
for harp and piano, and entitled ‘The Evening Bell.” 
We are told that this little piece was composed after 
dining with Mr. Atwood, then organist of St. Paul's, 
and his daughter, a harpist, to whom it is dedicated. 
Anything from the pen of Mendelssohn is worth 
attention, and the audience had reason to admire the 
pretty little work they were the first to hear publicly. 
The executants were Mr. Franklin Taylor and Mr. 
Lockwood. ‘Two movements of Chopin’s second piano- 
forte concerto, finely played by Miss Anna Mebhlig, 
complete the list of instrumental pieces. The vocal 
music comprised two numbers, including the interlude 
and chorus, “This is my beloved Son,” from Mac- 
farren’s ‘John the Baptist; Rossini’s duet, “ Quis est 
homo,” sung by Mesdames Sherrington and Patey; 
“Ah! quelle nuit!” (‘Domino Noir,”) in which the 
first-named lady made a customary success; the tenor 
air, “I have gone astray,” from Barnett’s ‘* Good 
Shepherd,” sung by Mr. EK. Lloyd, and the recit, and 
air, “* Repose and peace,” from Randegger’s ‘I’ridolin,” 
sung by Mdme. Osgood. In addition, two new songs, 
from the pen of Mr. Manns, were produced ; respec- 
tively entitled “‘ Zuleika” (Mr. E. Lloyd), and * Little 
Birdie” (Mdme. Patey.) At the end of the concert the 
audience called Mr. Manns back to the orchestra and ap- 
plauded him most enthusiastically for some minutes. 








ALEXANDRA PALACE. 


The gratitude of the musical world is due to the 
directors of the Palace for their production of Handel’s 
“Susannah” on April1. As a whole, this oratorio is 
little known to the present generation. Unlike most of 
Handel’s works, the chief attraction lies in the solos, 
although some of the choruses are exceedingly fine. It 
is difficult to discern much of a sacred character in the 
original story, in its treatment by the librettist, or even 
in the setting by Handel. The guarantee of the first 
is but apocryphal, and the second is not free from 





solecism and vulgarity ; but Handel's music has its own 
stamp of majesty and elegance and power, and ennobles, 
as in other instances, the commonplace lines to which 
it is united. The only solo which has kept its place in 
concert-schemes, is the air in D minor, “If guiltless 
blood,” remarkable for the absence of the usual Da 
Capo, and for not ending in the original key, the return 
to which is deferred to the recitative which follows the 
air. On a future occasion we may have something to 
say on this work as a whole ; for the present we confine 
ourselves to the generally satisfactory character of its 
rendering under Mr. Weist Hill’s direction. The 
vocalists were Miss Marie Arthur, Miss Anna Williams, 
Miss Julia Elton, Mr. Shakespeare, Mr. C. Tinney, 
and Sig. Foli. Some additions to Handel's thin score 
were made by Mr. Halberstadt, with good taste and 
forbearance. 

The concert on April 8 included Mendelssohn's 
symphony in A minor, commonly called the ‘ Scotch,” 
which was enthusiastically received. A concerto for 
the pianoforte, by Dr. Ferdinand Hiller, which Mr. 
Jaell introduced some time ago at a Philharmonic 
Concert, was admirably played by Mr. Frederic Archer. 
A solo for the violoncello, by Volkman, was well played 
by M. Libotton, a Belgian artist, and a gavotte by Mr. 
Hi. Clarke was encored. Miss Blanche Lucas sang 
the air from Elijah, ‘‘Hear ye, Israel,” and Sig. 
Traventi’s ‘‘Oh, happy moments,” most successfully. 
If this young lady is not spoiled by injudicious flattery, 
and will not aim at attaining eminence at a bound, a good 
position is in store for her. She has a fine voice and 
considerable talent ; but her method is not quite perfect, 
and she seems rather to want the confidence which 
study and experience can give. The concert on the 
whole was very satisfactory. 

On Good Friday there was no end of.attraction for 
all kind of tastes. The principal feature was a ‘‘ Grand 
Sacred Musical Festival,” in which Mr. Sims Reeves 
sang airs by Handel and by Mendelssohn, and selec- 
tions were given from Rossini’s ‘‘ Stabat”” and ‘ Mosé,”’ 
the Prayer from the latter being accompanied by a band 
of Welsh and Irish harps. The other soloists were 
Mdmes. Wynne and Sterling, Messrs. Maybrick, Rigby, 
and Garcia. The Welsh Choral Union were in force, 
conducted by Mr. John Thomas, Harpist to the Queen. 

On April 15, Easter Eve, there was a performance 
of the ‘ Messiah,” the solo vocalists being Mdme. 
Lemmens-Sherrington, Miss Palmer, Mr. Maybrick, 
and Mr. Vernon Rigby. <A crowded audience gave un- 
mistakeable evidence of their satisfaction. 

At 12 o'clock on Easter Monday no less than six 
entertainments were simultaneously in progress: Mr. 
Frederick Archer giving an organ performance ; the 
bands of the company, the 8rd Middlesex Rifles, and 
the Royal Horse Artillery were giving concerts in the 
grounds; the clown cricketers in the cricket-field, and 
Miss Lizzie Anderson demonstrating the marvels of 
spiritualism in the new lecture-rooms. Broeckman’s 
circus and trained animal show, and Sam Hague’s 
Minstrels, and the Jackley troupe of acrobats came on 
later. At 8 0’clock Mr. &. W. Mackney’s familiar negro 
entertainment preceded the spectacular extravaganza, 
« Turco the Terrible,” a gorgeous holiday spectacle, with 
Oriental processions, tasteful ballets, &e., &e. The 
scenery and dresses are very beautiful, and the singing 
and dancing deserve all praise. The total number of 
visitors was 66,219. 
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THE ROYAL ALBERT HALL. 


Mendelssohn's ‘ Elijah” was performed by Mr. 
William Carter on the evening of April 6. Mdme. 
Nouver sang the soprano music ; Mdme Patey her usual 
portions; and Mr. Patey replaced Signor Foli, who was 
indisposed. 

On April 15 the Royal Albert Hall Amateur Orches- 
tral Society held a fourth concert in aid of the funds 
of the Hospital for Diseases of the Throat, in Golden- 
square. ‘The Duke of Edinburgh appeared at his usual 
post. The program comprised Beethoven's first sym- 
phony inC; ballet music from Gounod’s ‘Faust ;” and 
the Overtures to ‘ Zanetta,” ‘* Euryanthe,” and ‘“ Les 
Diamans de la Couronne.” Mr, George Mount con- 
ducted. 

The ‘ Messiah"’ was performed on the evening of Good 
Friday, with Mdmes. Lemmens-Sherrington, Williams, 
and Patey, Mr. E. Lloyd, and Signor Foli, as principal 
vocalists; and a holiday concert took place on Easter 
Monday afternoon, when the Albert Hall Choral Society 
attended, and the band of the Royal Artillery under 
the direction of Mr. Smyth. The solo singers were 
Mdmes. Sherrington, Patey, and Williams; Messrs. 
KE. Lloyd, Patey, Pearson, and Thurley Beale. 

On Wednesday, the 19th of April, there was a good 
concert of popular music got up by Messrs Nurdin and 
Peacock, for the benefit of the Cheesemongers’ Bene- 
volent Institution. The Royal Artillery band, and the 
Albert Hall Choral Society assisted, with the following 
vocalists: Miss Anne Sinclair, Mdme. Sherrington, 
Mdme. Patey, Mr. E. Lloyd, Mr. G. Fox, and Mr. 
Thurley Beale. Miss I’. C. Creese played two solos 
on the pianoforte, and Mr. Willing gave the Jubilee 
overture of Weber on the large organ. 

There will be a concert on May 17, conducted by Sir 
Michael Costa, to welcome the Prince of Wales on his 
return. There will be an efficient band and chorus. 
The concert is to last an hour and a half only. 





THE ROYAL AQUARIUM. 


The new building at Westminster seems to be making 
progress. ‘The fresh-water tanks are now occupied, 
and the Flower Show opened on April 12 was fairly 
successful considering the inclement state of the 
weather. About £800 were offered in prizes for com- 
petition, extending over thirty-one classes, exclusive 
of miscellaneous items. 

On Saturday, April 15, the Royal Aquarium Theatre 
opened under the management of Mr. Edgar Bruce, 
with the drama of “Jo,” represented by the Globe 
company. Miss Lee and Mr. Edgar Bruce welcomed 
their guests at the theatre with an address written by 
Mr. Clement Scott. The house itself is an advance 
upon what has as yet been done in the way of adorning 
a theatre. Mr. Bedborough, the architect, has decorated 
the building in the classic renaissance style, the prevail- 
ing colours being pale blue, white, and gold. Around 
the part of the dress circle, which is bordered by a 
narrow rim of red satin, is sculptured a line of cupids 
supporting shields. The circle terminates on either 
side at private boxes, of which the entablatures are 
supported by two caryatides. The orchestra is out of 
sight, being sunk three feet below the stalls. The seats 
in the dress circle are only temporary, as a row of private 
boxes will be erected on either side. The opening farce 





was preceded by the National Anthem by the whole 
strength of the company, the solo parts by Miss José 
Sherrington, Mr. George Perren, and Mr. Winn, 
There were morning performances on Haster Monday 
and Tuesday, in which the Vaudeville company played 
** Our Boys.” 





CONCERTS. 


The last Monday Popular Concert, for the Director's 
benefit, was held on the evening of April 10, with the 
following program :— 


Ottet, in E flat (Op. 20), for four violins, two 
violas, and two violoncellos .. ve on 
Song, ‘' Lieblingsplatzchen ” 
Prelude and Fugue, in A minor .. 
‘‘ Sweet Village Bells” .. 
“Wohin” .. = vm 
Carnaval, for pianoforte alone .. 7 
Three Pieces, for pianoforte and violoncello 
‘* Marienwiirmchen “ ~ oa 
Songs {Wenn ich friih in dem Garten geh’”.. } Schumann. 
Hungarian Dances, Nos. 2, 4, and 10, for _— Brahms 
forte and violin ae we ee Joachim, 
Song, ‘ The mighty trees bend” .. wi Schubert. 
Concerto, for two violins, with double quartet 
accompaniment oe 


Mendelssohn. 
Mendelssohn. 
Bach. 

J. W. Davison. 
Schubert. 
Schumann. 
Rubinstein, 


Songs { 


and 


Bach. 


Encores, according to special request, were withheld, 
but Herr Joachim was forced to give a fourth Hungarian 
Dance, in addition to the three named. Mdme. Krebs 
played Bach’s Fugue in fine style, and Mdme. Schu- 
mann received an ovation for the ‘‘ Carnaval.” The 
‘Three Pieces ” of Rubinstein are slight works: Miss 
Zimmermann and Signor Piatti played them beautifully; 
the concerto of Bach was played to perfection. The 
vocalists were Mdlles. Léwe and Friedlander. We 
believe that Mr. Arthur Chappell has had a very 
prosperous season, and visitors were often forced to be 
contented with standing room, and that even this was 
not always to be obtained. 

Mdme. Schumann gave a Recital on Thursday after- 
noon, April 20, at St. James’s Hall, and returned to 
Germany on Friday. We annex the program. 


Sonata in G minor (Op. 5, No. 2), Pianoforte and 
Violoncello 


Me Beethoven. 
Song, ‘‘ Pur dicesti” 


Lotti. 
Schumann. 
Schumann. 
Brahms. 


Malle. Thekla Friedlander 
Selection from the Davidsbiindler bi ‘a 
Solo, Violoncello, ‘* Abendlied” ws a ue 
Variations, two Pianofortes, on Theme by Haydn .. 

Miss Agnes Zimmermann and Mdme, Schumann. 


Two Canons in B minor and A flat .. 
Valse, in A flat .. a ae Chopin. 


The matinée was attended by alarge assembly. Mdme. 
Schumann made a great impression in the Davids- 
biindler. In the Variations by Brahms on a theme of 
Haydn the execution of the two ladies was most 
brilliant, but the piece is somewhat tedious. Signor 
Piatti had to repeat his solo, which was splendidly 
played. 

On April 26 Miss Elcho gave a concert at the Store 
Street Rooms, chiefly with the object of coming before 
the public as a contralto vocalist. Miss Elcho has 
long been known as a pianiste of great ability, and she 
now promises to take high rank as a vocalist, having a 
remarkably fine voice of full compass, which she uses 
with great taste, and a considerable power of expression. 
Her audience were much gratified, and we have little 
doubt that their favourable verdict will be more than 
endorsed in the future, 


Schumann. 
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MUSICAL UNION. 


The Thirty-first Season commenced on Tuesday last, 
and the following program afforded amateurs a great 
treat. 

Quartet,inC .. 6a ma oe Pe. tga 
Grande Sonate, (Op. 19) A minor. Pianoforte and 

Violin .. oi ne ee a 

Romance, Violoncello Solo, (Op. 53).. ee oe 
Accompanist—Signor Alberto Visetti. 
Quartet, No, 2 in G (Op. 18) .. ‘< a .. Beethoven. 


, Toccata, E minor Bach. 
Pianoforte Solos, {Noveletie C major .. Stoeger. 
First Violin (Third time in England.) Signor Guido Papini. 
Second Violin ee ae - M. Wiener. 

Viola (First time in England.) M. Hollander. 
Violoncello ., «s ae Sih -. M. Lasserre. 
Pianist (Second time. Erard’s Pianoforte.) Herr Stoeger. 


The two standard works of Mozart and Beethoven 
were rendered with the attention to details in light 
and shade, and precision of accent, which usually 
distinguish the well-rehearsed music executed at the 
Musical Union. Rubinstein’s grand sonata, a com- 
position of originality and wonderful effect, of large 
dimensions and great contrast in ideas, was magnificently 
performed. The difficulties of this sonata are totally 
beyond the capacity of amateur performers, and the 
hearing of it by such executants as Papini and Herr 
Steger was all the more welcome. Lasserre’s solo, a 
short and very graceful cantabile, was tastefully 
rendered and much applauded. The Toccata, first 
introduced by Herr Steger last year, was admirably 
performed, and won the hearts of the admirers of 
Sebastian Bach. The Noveletta by this pianist is a 
bravura solo, brilliant and effective, with original 
harmony clothing a pleasing cantabile. ‘The Matinée 
altogether, in selection and performance of music, was 
most satisfactory, and a good augury of the future. 
The Hall was less numerously attended than usual, 
beginning a week earlier; but we are informed that the 
subscription this year is larger than that of the last two 
seasons. JBreitner, announced to play, has received 
an injury to one of his fingers, but he will be 
in London for the 28rd of May, and have the satis- 
faction of being heard by his illustrious master, 
Rubinstein. 


Mozart. 


Rubinstein. 
Davidoff. 





BACH'S MASS IN B MINOR. 

We are reluctantly compelled to postpone an ex- 
tended notice of the performance of this work on 
Wednesday night, April 26. Everything went off well, 
and the greatest credit is due to those by whose efforts 
80 satisfactory a result has been attained, foremost 
amongst whom are Mr. and Mdme. Goldschmidt. A 
repetition is announced for May 8, and we trust that 
more than one other opportunity will be afforded of 
hearing the Mass under the same auspices. 








ENTERTAINMENTS. 

On April 10 Mr. and Mrs. German Reed withdrew 
“A Spanish Bond,” for a new sketch, entitled “Grump’s 
Menage,” the libretto by Mr. John Hermitage, and the 
music by Mr. E. Barnes. Mr. Grump is a retired 
naval man, subject to gout. He has frightened his 
servants away, and enlists the services of the 





local policeman, Wagstaffe, when off dut¢. Grump’s 
niece, who has been repudiated, introduces herself as a 
lady help, and makes herself so useful as to gain her 
uncle’s consent to her union with Adolphus Chesterfield, 
a young barrister, who is disguised as a French yalet. 
Complications arise from the suspicions of Wagstafio 
and the jealousy of his wife. In the character of Grump 
Mr. Bishop acts with much humour, and Wagstaffe’s 
poetical and military notions have a good exponent in 
Mr. Alfred Reed. Mr. Grain plays Chesterfield, and 
Mrs. German Reed Mrs. Wagstaffe. Miss Leonora 
Braham is a better young lady than servant. The 
piece was well received. 

The arrangements for Easter at the Royal Cremorne 
Gardens were on a very liberal scale, and included three 
bands, two ballets, comic opera, comic and sentimental 
singers, acrobatic and athletic performances, and a 
grand display of fireworks. On Laster Monday the 
gardens were opened at 12 o'clock. 

Sam Hague’s Minstrels have been giving a series of 
performances during the Easter Holidays, before re- 
turning to Liverpool, at the Duke’s Theatre. The 
program was comprehensive and varied: ballads and 
songs of all kinds, comic and sentimental. The second 
part included some comic sketches, which, with some 
eccentric dancing by “Bones” and ‘'Tambos,” pro- 
voked a good deal of mirth. A “ Stump Oration ” 
was also received with evident relish. Messrs, Austin 
and Hess, who style themselves the ‘ Champion 
Skaters of the world,” all appeared on roller skates, and 
performed some wonderful evolutions. 

The Polytechnic in Easter week was crowded. The 
bill of fare included ‘‘A Trip to the Suez Canal,” by 
Mr. B. J. Malden; an interesting series of views ‘‘ From 
England to Philadelphia; an instructive lecture by 
Professor E. V. Gardner, entitled “‘A Sunbeam, and 
how to weigh it ;” solos on the violin by Miss Brousil ; 
the ‘marvellous illusions” of Mr. Horace de Grey ; 
and a spectacular and musical entertainment, called 
‘‘ Alice’s Adventures; or, the Queen of Hearts and the 
Missing Tarts,” which the juvenile portion of the audi- 
ence seemed éspecially to appreciate. As usual, the 
Polytechnic has furnished a wholesome and a merry 
entertainment. 








DEATH OF DR. WESLEY. 


On Wednesday, April 19, Dr. Samuel Sebastian 
Wesley, the well-known organist and composer, died at 
Gloucester. In the former capacity he officiated in 
succession at Leeds parish church, Hereford, [xeter, 
Winchester, and Gloucester Cathedrals; and he is 
chiefly known as a composer of music for the church. 
His tunes, services, anthems, and organ music reveal 
the hand of a very accomplished musician ; but his 
peculiarity of temperament prevented him occupying 
the commanding position for which he was fitted by 
his genius. He succeeded Mr. Amott as organist and 
conductor of the Triennial Festivals at Gloucester. 
He was the son of Samuel Wesley, the still more 
famous composer, who died some forty years ago. Dr. 
Wesley was the great-nephew of John Wesley, the 
founder of the Methodists. His funeral took place at 
Exeter on April 27. 
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The Office of “‘The ORCHESTRA” is removed from 
King Street to Newton Street, High Holborn, 
W.C., where all communications for the Editor 
and the Publisher are in future to be addressed. 
The Trade may obtain ‘The ORCHESTRA” from 
Swift & Co., as above; Adams & Francis, 59, Fleet 
Street; Hayes, 17, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden; 
Scrutton, 11, Little Marlborough Street. 





SWIFT & CO., 
TYPE-MUSIG AND GENERAL PRINTERS, 


Respectfully announce that they have removed to 
more commodious and more central premises, at 
Nos. 1 to 5, Newton Street, High Holborn, W.C. 


EE 


Che Mrehestra. 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION, for Copies Free by Post, 7s. 
Payable in advance. 





Advertisements in Column, 5 lines (of ten words) or less, 3s. 6d., 
8d. a line after. 


P.O. Onpeas tn FAvouR oF J.SWIFT, Post-Orrics, Hign Horsory, W.C. 


Orrice For SuBscripTioNs AND ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Swirr & Co., Newron Street, Hich Houzorn, W.C. 
Agents ror tHe City: Apams & Francis, 59, Firet Sr., E.C. 





NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

J. K.—Will the author of the lines “A Summer Day,” which appeared in the 
Orchestra of October, 1874, favour us with his address ? 

Veniras.—You should have sent your name and address. When a Bishop 

gives his nephew a living, it does not necessarily follow that he has not 

chosen the best man available, 





Che Orchestra. 
A MONTHLY REVIEW: 


MUSICAL, DRAMATIC, AND LITERARY. 


ee 


*,* Itis particularly requested that ALL communications 
be addressed to the Orchestra Office, Newton-street, High 
Holborn, W.C. Inconvenience and delay are frequently 
caused through letters being addressed elsewhere. 





LONDON, MAY, 1876. 


EASTER CHURCH MUSIC. 


Few persons wiil deny that the greatest festival of 
the Christian Church, with the solemn season which 
precedes it, should have some special musical celebra- 
tion, and we observe with pleasure that in many of our 
parish churches as well as our cathedrals the authori- 
ties have devoted more time and attention to this subject 
than formerly. It is somewhat surprising, however, 
how little English church music has been represented ; 
where anything out of the ordinary routine has been 











done, we seem to have been compelled to go to foreign 
sources. And yet the works of our standard cathedral 
composers contain a mine of wealth, in services and 
anthems, suitable to every season: written with a view 
to the occasion and tle resources available for their 
execution ; and unassociated with secular relations or 
the programs of quasi-sacred concerts. The familiar 
music and Scriptural words of Handel’s “ Messiah” 
have long asserted their right to be heard in the Church; 
and now the “ Passion” of Bach lends dramatic force to 
the fearful incidents by which the great Sacrifice was 
consummated. It is the peculiarity of Handel that his 
music retains its grandeur and sublimity independent 
of numbers: it is almost as impressive wlien given by 
the small cathedral choir as by the glorious band and 
chorus of Exeter Hall: choir and congregation knovw it 
and feel it. . The “‘ For unto us” and the ‘“ Hallelujah,” 
will always cause the thrill of intense emotion: we 
need not consider how or why. It is a very different 
matter with either of the settings by Bach of the 
‘« Passion.” The music is exceptionally difficult ; there 
is a continued strain on the voices, and much study and 
practice are necessary to ensure even a tolerable execu- 
tion for which a considerable number of well-trained 
choristers is absolutely necessary. Beyond this, if un- 
known to the congregation, it will be little understood and 
little liked, and the work does not fit in well with any of 
the appointed services of the Church of England. On 
the other hand its design and execution are essentially 
Protestant, and it furnishes means for uniting preaching 
with musical performances, as has just been shown in 
the special Holy Week services at Worcester. The 
‘* Passion” is far too long to be sung entire at a single 
service. Under any circumstances, however, it should 
either be well executed or left alone; and it is entirely 
beyond the powers of the amateur parish-church choir. 

In the two cases above quoted of Handel and Bach, 
their beautiful and appropriate music is used with the 
original Scriptural passages. Far different is it in the 
case of many adaptations of music by Haydn, Mozart, 
Beethoven, Mendelssohn, Spohr, Gounod, &c., &c., to 
words unconnected with, if not opposed to their first 
design ; while no regard has been paid to the original 
music, which is often cut and mangled till its beauty 
and symmetry are lost in the vain attempt to make it 
suit a new and alien purpose. Such monstrosities 
should have no place in the church, above all notin 
the cathedral. The repertory of cathedral music con- 
tains treasures which are practically unknown to ca- 
thedral congregations, and the long line from Tallis to 
Atwood is continued in our own time by men like Goss, 
and Elvey, and Turle, and Ouseley—-would we could 
still add the name of Wesley !—and other and younger 
composers who are capable of supplying any special 
want that may exist. But long apathy of Deans and 
Chapters has induced a perfunctory performance of the 
duties of precentors, and minor canons, and organists, 
and vicars-choral, and singing-men, and choir-boys; 
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and the revived attention of the clerical authorities is 
in each case directed more to sensuous hymn-tunes and 
pretty effects from modern writers than to the venerable 
and scholarly and appropriate music which they have 
in their own books, or to the sterling works in other 
cathedral libraries by composers living and dead. For- 
merly an anthem often found its way from the cathedral 
to the drawing-room : now a kind of secular probation 
seems necessary before a composition is received into 
the Church. 

It would be curious to know what really regulates the 
selection of the ordinary service-music in our cathedrals. 
Considering their resources it seems strange how little 
use is made of them; and in hardly a single tase can 
it be said that excellence in the music performed is the 
excuse for its want of variety. Will any one suggest a 
ready means of improvement ? 








SHAKESPEARE REVISED AND TRANSLATED. 





The dramatic world was probably never so active in 
England or in its metropolis as at the present time. 
New theatres and new pieces make their appearance 
with marvellous frequency, and in spite of other attrac- 
tions more persons now seek delight and recreation in 
theatrical performances than ever before. Nothing 
perhaps ever more nearly reached absolute perfection 
than the old school of English acting ; and the interest 
inspired by the old actors was not confined to any 
class, but affected all from the highest to the lowest; 
for the education of the drama appealed to all—to the 
most cultivated and the most wealthy, as well as to 
the humble strugglers in the battle of life and the other. 
wise illiterate, whose chief solace was an occasional 
and unfrequent visit to the galleries of our big theatres. 
The names of our great actors—of Garrick, of Munden, 
the Kembles, Dowton, Farren, the Keans, Macready, 
of Phelps—the last remaining of the school—were 
household words in every English home; and many a 
humble household was elevated and refined by the noble 
sentiments of our old dramatists made known to its 
members through the medium of stage representations. 
If they went to the theatre chiefly to be amused, they 
there learnt much of human nature and of the motives 
which influence human conduct, and the stage motto— 
veluli in speculum—was not a mere apt conceit but an influ- 
entialreality. Asaliving educating power forthe masses, 
the drama, if not extinct, is certainly torpid: noble senti- 
ment enforced by oratorical and histrionic power—the 
portrayal of human passion—of joy or sorrow—of ambi- 
tion or meanness—of anger, hatred, and revenge—of love 
and self-denial—of malignity, cunning, and greed—of all 
the varied feelings which form or are found in the mind 
of man—all these have lost their attraction for the 
careless and insouciant folks who fill the theatres of 
the day. Inthe drama the search is after some new 
thing: little matter what its merit so that it be strange, 
The English stage as it used to be was a just source of 











pride to Englishmen: it is now all but destroyed or 
ignored, and often in favour of puerile, or sensational, 
or even monstrous and caricatured impersonations. 

Kixcepting Shakespeare, it may be said that no 
English tragedy has the slightest chance of attracting 
an audience; and how few of the old comedies are now 
ever seen on our boards: and if one or two aro 
played their attractiveness is of quite a different 
character from what it used to be, and ends in a “ run,” 
the reason for which is neither to be found in the piece 
nor in the actors, but in dexterous management, and 
familiarity with the means of leading public opinion. 
Far be it from us to deny merit of a very high class to 
the dramatic writers of the present day: and we are 
quite willing to allow to the actors all that is due to 
them : but success is now obtained per saltum, and not 
in consequence of the drudgery, and patient study, and 
long training, which were formerly required to obtain 
even an appearance before a London audience. 

One dramatic author, however, still makes good the 
assertion that ‘‘ he was not for an age, but for all time ;” 
and a play of Shakespeare still stands out here and 
there as a memorial of the past and a beacon for the 
future. In the benighted far east of the metropolis, 
indeed, some of Shakespeare’s plays are neither un- 
known nor unsuccessful, though dependent simply on 
their own merits: elsewhere, even when accompanied 
with gorgeous spectacle and magnificent appointments, 
we are told on high authority they means “ loss’’ if not 
‘‘bankruptcy.”” In some cases, again, single plays— 
thanks to the impersonation of a pet actor—have had 
such continued “runs” as were never before dreamed 
of: in the two last cases, there is very little in common 
with the play as known to our forefathers; and it 
would almost appear as if the present race of play-goers 
were ashamed of Shakespeare per se, and only regarded 
him as a corpus vile for the experiments of histrionic 
aspirants. 

Mr. Irving’s Shakespearean impersonations have 
made him a name in the history of the drama, and the 
greatest credit is due to him for his study and his 
conscientiousness. We believe that the opinions of his 
friends are far more likely to prevail ultimately than 
those of his detractors ; but however this may be, the 
crowds were drawn nightly to the theatre not by 
Shakespeare's play, but by Mr. Irving’s version of the 
chief character. It is something, however, that an 
English audience can be brought to endure Shakespeare 
for any reason. 

It would almost seem that a foreign interpretation 
stands the best chance of getting a hearing for tho 
neglected ‘‘ Bard of Avon.” We have had American 
and German interpreters of his chief characters, and 
these have not presented them through the medium of 
a translation. Italy, however, now furnishes Shake- 
spearean actors who appeal with success to English 
audiences, not one in ten of whom can understand a 
word spoken. To most of his English admirers Signor 
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Salvini's performance might as well have been confined 
to pantomime: they could quite as easily fit the 
English words to his gestures as translate his Italian. 
What kind of appreciation of Shakespeare such an 
audience can form, from a rendering by a foreigner of 
an imperfect translation which to them is as plain as 
Cicero's Greek in the Forum, we need not say. But 
duly led by the “ organs of public opinion,” crowds 
went, and applauded, and—criticised. With respect to 
Salvini this was easy, for there was but one voice, and 
that of praise. 


And now we have another Hamlet in Italian, and 
we shall have probably the same crowds, and the same 
admiration, and the same gratitude expressed for being 
taught to understand our own poet. But there are divided 
opinions concerning the merits of Signor Rossi, and 
the undiscriminating audience will be sadly puzzled 
whether to applaud or to blame. In another part of 
our paper we quote a fair and favourable notice of his 
first appearance: another critic, however, takes a 
different view, and if he admits some oratorical skill, 
it is at the expense of dramatic pewer. Signor Rossi 
is generally contented with ‘‘ saying something ” :— 


‘‘When on the platform of the castle he sees the Ghost, his 
chief idea seems to be that so singular an occurrence justifies him 
in making a speech. Throughout the play, indeed, what should 
be soliloquies are always declaimed like set addresses. Before the 
**'To be or not to be” he comes upon the stage with the evident 
intent of saying something, and having struck an attitude, he pro- 
ceeds to say it. Some glimmerings of Shakespeare’s Hamlet 
might have been found in his scene with Ophelia, but they quickly 
faded, and his interview with the Queen after the play was very 
unsatisfactory. Having compared the pictures, taking his uncle’s 
miniature from his mother’s neck, he violently seizes the chain by 
which it is attached, tears off the portraif, and wrathfully stamps 
upon it as Hamlet surely never would have done. The limit of 
absurdity is reached at the end of this act after the lines— 

‘Unpeg the basket on the house’s top 

Let the birds fly; and like the famous ape 

To try conclusions in the basket creep, 

And break your own neck down.’ 
Then this singular Hamlet stood on one leg, jumped high into the 
air, and went through a pantomime apparently intended to show 
how the famous ape and the birds in question managed to perform 
the feats recorded of them. This is lamentable. Had Hamlet 
been the vigorous and energetic personage Signor Rossi represents 
the drama would be an absurdity, for on the first intimation of 
foul play the Prince would have drawn his sword and slaughtered 
half the establishment at Elsinore. Finding fault with a stranger 
is, however, an unpleasant duty, and enough has been said to 
show that those who have expected much from Signor Rossi’s 
Hamlet, must make up their minds to be disappointed. We shall 
look with much anxiety for his appearance in one of those melo- 
dramatic characters in which report says he is seen to the greatest 
advantage.” 


Whatever be the ultimate opinion of Signor Rossi's 
abilities, it can hardly be said that Shakespeare has 
much to do with the attractiveness of his performance. 

It is some advantage to keep green the memory of 
Shakespeare in connection with our theatres; and we 
may have stranger interpreters than we have yet seen. 
The enterprise of some impresario may produce a 


Ilamlet from the Fiji Islands, or a Chinese Othello, or 





a Richard III. from Babbicumpoodledore; and when 
the peculiar beauties of all these have been witnessed 
and digested, our audiences may return to their old 
love, and take some interest in Shakespeare a U’ Anglais ; 
and not only in his single characters, but in their 
hardly less eminent associates. In Time's long vista, 
we may yet hope for a National Theatre on the banks 
of the Thames as well as a National Opera House. 





NOTES. 


Vice-Chancellor Malins does not think law the best thing in the 
world. In the case of Chatterton v. Musgrave, the plaintiff com. 
menced the action to restrain the defendant, who is the manager 
of the Theatre Royal at Nottingham, from playing the drama, 
entitled ‘* Peep o’Day Boys,” the copyright in which belongs to 
the plaintiff. It appeared that there had been a negotiation be- 
tween the pprties with reference to the terms on which the defen- 
dant should be allowed to play the piece, and that a dispute arose 
about the terms. The defendant had sent a cheque for £30 to 
the plaintiff as payment for permission to play ‘‘Peep o’'Day Boys” 
for a limited period, but the cheque was not accepted by the 
plaintiff, because his terms had not, according ‘to his statement, 
been complied with, one of them being that the drama should be 
played according to his manuscript. The Vice-Chancellor, while 
the case was going on, said he had heard enough of it. There had 
been simply a mistake between the two gentlemen about this 
matter, and he recommended them to arrange a settlement of the 
action. Upon this the action was dismissed, each party to pay 
his own costs. 


The Musical Union Record contains the following note by the 
Director, Professor Ella :— 

The Obituary of the last few weeks contains the names of 
Deloffre, violinist, Alfred Holmes, composer, Paque, violoncellist, 
and Puzzi, cornist. Deloffre alternately played first and second 
at our quartets for several seasons. On his return to Paris, he 
finally succeeded Tilmant, leader of the Opera Comique band. 
Alfred Holmes, with his brother Henry, now living, made his 
début at one of our Winter Evenings, Mar. 9th, 1854; their respec- 
tive ages being sixteen and fourteen. M. Paque, a Belgian, first 
played at the Musical Union in 1858. Signor Puzzi for many 
years was a comrade of mine in the orchestra of Her Majesty's 
Theatre. Of the fifty members of the band in 1821,I am the 
youngest of three survivors. 


Some time ago we alluded to the ‘* New Musical Instrument,” 
the Pyrophone. Concerning this the Paris correspondent of 
the Times writes as follows:—‘A rather numerous company 
met at the house of M. Frederic Kastner, in the Rue de Clichy, 
to witness his experiments with a strange invention of his 
which he calls the ‘Pyrophone.’ The pyrophone, as its name 
indicates, is an instrument which produces sound by means 
of gas jets. It had long been known that flames emit 
sounds, and M. Kastner himself had tried experiments in London ; 
but yesterday the special public found themselves in the presence 
of an almost complete instrument composed of a series of glass 
tubes similar to organ pipes of different lengths and dimensions, 
in which gas jets were burning, and which played some very 
powerful and moving morceaus. The difficulty of the invention 
consisted, of course, in regularising the jets. The theory is this:— 
When an isolated gas jet produces a sound, you have only to 
bring another similar jet near it to make the sound cease. M. 
Kastner, then, has invented a contrivance which opens and shuts 
like the fingers of a hand of which each one should allow jet to 
escape. When the fingers are extended the sound is produced ; 
when they are closed or approached to each other the sound 
ceases. He next regulated the force of the sound by the dimensions 
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of the tubes, and by the height at which the jets were placed in the 
tubes. The contrivance corresponds to the key-board of a piano, 
and you are deeply moved at hearing those jets sing with extra- 
ordinary power, purity, and correctness. ‘The audience was still 
more astonished at suddenly hearing the gaseliers placed in the 
centre of the room, and set in motion by invisible electric wires, 
execute ‘ God Save the Queen’ in sonorous and penetrating tones. 
The invention is still in a rudimentary state, but I hasten to call 
attention to it because it seems to me destined to produce a great 
sensation when it shall have received the improvements which 
will certainly be introduced into it.” 





M. de Retz in his notice of the commencement of the London 
season in the columns of the Menestrel, states that the effect of 
Mr. Gye’s action against Signor Bettini for not arriving in time 
last season, was to bring all his artists to London six days before 
the opening night—so that on that night they were all ill. ‘ Le 
bon air dont I’Italie avait rempli- leurs poumons s’etait déja 
subtilisé au milieu de l’atmosphére de Londres; l'affreuse climat 
d’Angleterre avait eu le temps d’exercer sa terrible influence sur 
ces larynx trop délicats.”” Next year we shall see that Mr. Gye 
will bring an action against every artist who arrives before the 
first performance. 





The Tonic Sol-fa system is surely and not slowly making its 
way: it is now adopting the lamp-black and grease and bones and 
tambourine and banjo of the Ethiopian serenaders. And the 
leading T. S. F’.’s affect not to be proud of their proselytism in 
this direction! Their Reporter contains the following : 

‘‘A correspondent sends us the following cutting from a local 
newspaper :— 

The Cockermouth (Tonic Sol-fa) Christy Minstrels announce 
their intention to give an entertainment in the Assembly Room on 
Friday evening next, the proceeds of which will be applied to the 


provision of additional comforts for the aged inmates of the 
workhouse. 


We do not question the generous motives of the promoters of 
this entertainment, and hope that as a result of it the old folks 
are now enjoying their tea and sugar. Bat we would beg our 
friends, as a favour, to leave out the words ‘Tonic Sol-fa’ from 
their title.” 

The Cockermouth Minstrels will probably not respond to this 
request, and we may expect rival bands of sham niggers to be 
classed as “*T. 8. F.” or ‘Old Notation.” Christy Minstrelsy 
will form a good battle-ground for the two systems, and if the 
contest only ensures for all the ‘niggers ” the fate of the Kilkenny 
cats, the world at large will accept the result with pious resigna- 
tion. 





On April 19, the anniversary of Byron’s death, Mr. Richard 
Edgeumbe, Hon. Sec. and Treasurer to the Byron Memorial Fund, 
published a letter drawing attention to the fact that further help 
is still needed in order to make the national tribute of respect to 
his genius really worthy of Byron and of England. Subscriptions 
are received by Messrs. Drummond, Charing Cross. 





According to a correspondent of the Daily News the Miserere is 
again sung at St. Peter’s, in something like the old manner :—I 
went on Holy Thuraday to St. Peter’s, not, indeed, expecting to 
share the benediction ‘‘ Urbi” from the loggia or to witness the 
washing of the feet of the twelve pilgrims in the same historical 
apartment, or to hear the Tenebra and the Miserere in the Sixtine 
Chapel, but simply to see the magnificent basilica, looking doubly 
grand as it always does when thronged with people. To my sur- 
prise I found that the Chapter of St. Peter's, after five years of 
silence, had so far relented as to have permitted the singing of the 
Miserere. It was not, indeed, the noble Miserere of old days—the 
Miserere of Basili, of Zingarelli, or of Jomelli. It was a kind of 
compromise, composed expressly for the occasion by the Maestro 
Meluzzi. Still, it went finely, simple as it was, and recalled, in 
some of its movements, the style of Palestrina, with more vividness 











than I believed possible for the present school of Roman musicians. 
At the close of the Miserere, the basilica was illuminated by 
myriads of tall wax tapers fixed in iron sockets, and “the dim 
religious light,” as it played tremulously in the shifting congrega- 
tion of nobles, senators, soldiers, priests, peasants, foreigners, and 
ladies in various-hued attires had a picturesque and even solemn 
effect. From the reverie into which one fell in the faint mono- 
tonous hum that rose from the living mass, the sound of the tric- 
trac, a wooden instrument, something like our racket, which is 
now employed in many churches as a substitute for the hand-bell, 
roused one to the contemplation of the well-known reliques 
exhibited above the statue of Saint Veronica, including the hand- 
kerchief bearing the impress of our Saviour's features ; the identical 


spear with which his side was pierced; and the piece of tho true 
cross itself. 





Mdlle. Emilia Chiomi, who is said to be pursuing a brilliant 
career in Italy, is much eulogised by those who contribute musical 
articles to the Italian journals. The Firenze Artistica, in a long 
notice of the success achieved by Malle. Chiomi, says the young 
English-born artiste is the most graceful Mignon who has appeared 
before a Florentine public; and that in “ Marta,” “ La Sonnam- 
bula,” * Faust,” ** Lucia,” and “Il Ballo in Maschera,” her success 
has been unprecedented. According to the same journal Malle. 
Chiomi has lately returned from Paris, where she went expressly 
to study the opera of ‘ Mignon,” under its renowned composer, 
and M. Ambroise Thomas is enthusiastic in praising the young 
Englishwoman’s beautiful voice and charming impersonation of 
Goethe’s heroine. It is very rare that dependence can be placed 
on the statements as to an artist’s qualifications which are so 
frequent and so ‘* gushing” in the Italian art-papers, in which the 
fame of a singer often begins, culminates, and ends. 





On Easter Monday the number of holiday-makers in all direc- 
tions was immense. Thousands went into the country by 
excursion trains, to the sea-side, and by ordinary trains to various 
places near London. The tram-cars, omnibuses, and river steam- 
boats were filled, and all the parks and open spaces in the suburbs 
were thronged. On Hampstead Heath it is estimated that there 
were from 30,000 to 40,000 persons; and about 30,000 went to 
Epping Forest to see the annual stag-hunt. At the Crystal Palace 
the number of visitors was about 12,000 larger than on any previous 
Easter Monday, more than 60,000 persons having entered the 
building during the day. Over 66,000 persons went to the 
Alexandra Palace, 36,639 to the Zoological Gardens, 18,884 to the 
British Museum, and 2600 to the Tower. St. Paul’s, Westminster 
Abbey, the Houses of Parliament, and other public institutions 
were also visited by large numbers of sight-seers. Nearly 10,900 
persons visited the Brighton Aquarium during the day. 





DRAMA 

The production of “ Measure for Measure” at the 
Haymarket has proved a ‘ hit.” The comedy has not 
been played in London for twenty years, its plot and 
language having kept it off the English stage; and 
some modification has been rendered necessary to suit 
the present time. The part of Isabella offers great 
opportunities for an actress of genius, and Miss Neilson, 
though occasionally wanting in tenderness, gives a 
most powerful and impressive rendering of the cha- 
racter, with an utter absence of anything like rant. We 
cannot imagine that we have such an impersonation as 
that given by Mrs, Siddons or Miss O'Neill; nor does 
it equal that of Miss Glyn in our own time; but Miss 
Neilson’s conception and interpretation deserve great 
praise for their care and consistency. Mr. Charles 
Harcourt played Angelo, but hardly realized the cha- 
racter. The Duke was given to Mr, Howe, whose ex- 
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perience stood him in good stead; and Mr. Buckstone 
played Pompey with humour and unction. As Claudio, 
Mr. C. Warner was respectable, and Lucio was 
admirably rendered by Mr. Conway. The rest of the 
cast offers no occasion for remark. 

Mr. J. C. Williamson made his début before a London 
audience at the Adelphi Theatre in “ Struck Oil,” on 
April 17, a piece which, though flimsily constructed, 
serves admirably to display the powers of the clever 
American actor. A Pennsylvanian Dutchman goes to 
the wars, leaving behind him his wife and child. He 
is wounded in the head, wanders from hospital, and is 
reported dead. Meanwhile, those he has left behind 
are persecuted by a hypocritical villain, who expects in 
the absence of the soldier to get easy possession of 
property on which an oil spring has been discovered. 
Our hero returus after a five years’ absence to the home 
he has quitted, and finds it no longer recognisable. He 
is alsoa lunatic. A benevolent doctor, who has married 
his daughter, restores him to sanity, and enables him 
in the end to defeat his enemy, and regain his former 
happiness. The plot is overloaded with farcical scenes 
and situations leading to nothing, but which serve to 
prove Mr. Williamson a genuine comedian. The 
presentation of the Dutchman is intensely comic; it 
abounds, moreover, in touches of humour and pathos, 
and is thoroughly artistic. Miss Maggie Moore’s 
performance of a German girl is admirable. Her 
vivacity, and the spirit she puts into dance and song, 
are quite unsurpassable; and this is varied occasionally 
by genuine pathos. Mr. Emery and Mrs. Alfred Mellon 
were included in the cast. The undoubted success of 
the piece is almost entirely to be attributed to the 
excellent acting. 

The St. James’s Theatre opened on Easter Monday 
with a new opera by Mr. Alfred Cellier, conducted by 
the composer, entitled ‘The Sultan of Mocha.” A 
greedy uncle, desirous of making the most of the beauty 
of his niece and ward, disregards her attachment to a 
young sailor, and designs her for an old man as greedy, 
and, if possible, more contemptible than himself. 
Failing in his endeavour, he carries her on board his 
ship bound for the East, and yielding to the temptation 
of money, sells her as a slave to the Sultan of Mocha. 
Of course her lover finds her out, and after some trouble 
succeeds in rescuing her. ‘The story itself and the 
mounting are full of anachronisms: England at war 
with Spain while King George is on the throne, and 
Turkish bonds, and British tars without pigtails and 
with beards and moustachios, are by no means the most 
inconsistent. The music throughout is clever, melo- 
dious, and artistic, the greater part of a decidedly 
original cast. ‘The choruses are effective, and the 
orchestration shows much ingenuity and resource. The 
heroine was charmingly played by Miss Constance 
Loseby, her singing winning for her the greatest ap- 
plause. As her lover, Mr. Brennir was rather too 
energetic ; as Admiral Sneak, the rejected suitor, Mr. 
Anson was more satisfactory. Mr. Connell and Mr. H. 
Corri were the representatives of the rapacious Uncle 
and the Sultan. The chorus-singers and the band 
deserve all praise for their share in the work. Mr. 
Cellier did his work well, and yet, notwithstanding all 
his efforts, a gcol amount of the point was lost by the 
want of preparation of a first night and the holiday 
indifference of the company. 


The Strand Theatre re-opened on Easter eve for the 





holidays with Mr. Cheltnam’s ‘Lesson in Love,” in 
which Miss Florence Brunell made a favourable first 
appearance. Mr. Burnand’s “ L’Africaine, which fol- 
lowed, had evidently lost none of its popularity. The 
puns went off well, and the songs were all encored, 
Miss A. Claude was the Queen of the Cannibal Islands, 
and M. Marius made the audience almost forget the 
burlesque, so charmingly did he sing an air from the 
original opera. Mr. KE. Terry’s Vasco di Gama was 
conscientiously absurd, and Mr. H. Cox, as the Grand 
Inquisitor, looked as if be had just stepped over from 
a Neapolitan carnival. Mr. Byron’s ‘“ Rival Othellos” 
sent the audience home in excellent humour. 

At the Prince of Wales’s Theatre Mr. Byron has 
brought out a new comedy entitled ‘ Wrinkles, a Tale 
of Time,” in which Mrs. Bancroft is transformed from 
youth and nimbleness to grey hairs and a matronly 
waist without the least abatement of her musical tones 
and incomparably winning ways. Between the first 
and second acts there is an interval very minutely de- 
fined as extending from April, 1855, to September, 
1875, and during that period nearly all his personages 
have grown grey and bald. Mr. Byron's ability is dis- 
played in his working out his idea, but on the first 
night the audience did not respond either to his con- 
ception or the efforts of the actors. The piece has 
since received some modification and curtailment, and 
it now plays much better: still we do not anticipate it 
will have a very long run. 

At the Criterion Theatre a new comic play, entitled 
** The Great Divorce Case,” was produced on Easter Eve, 
It is occasionally a little broad in its humour, and verges 
on farce in its comic incidents. Geoffrey Gordon is a 


barrister driven to despair by the domestic tyranny of a 
mother-in-law ; Gordon has a male friend, Pilkie (also a 


barrister), similarly afflicted. The two exchange con- 
fidences with amusing effect; and give themselves up 
for a night to the life of gaiety of which they have been 
causelessly suspected. Gordon has a fair client (Lady 
Hamerton), from whom he takes directly instructions 
in a divorce suit against her husband, Sir Francis. 
We do not care to follow the plot and its complications, 
but all comes right in the end. Lady Hamerton re- 
linquishes her appeal to law, is reconciled to her husband, 
and the mother-in-law gets married out of the way. Mr. 
C. Wyndham Mr. E. Righton, and Mr. J. Clarke con- 
tribute to the fun, and Mr. Standing is very good as Sir 
I’. Hamerton. Miss Coveney is an awful mother-in- 
law: Miss Vining is admirable as the defiant cook; and 
Miss Bruce as the housemaid played her part well. A 
call for the authors, announced as “ John Doe and 
Richard Roe,” elicited the information that the 
‘adapters’ were not present, and their names were 
not given. ‘ The Great Divorce Case” was preceded by 
a slight production by Mr. Arthur Matthison, entitled 
“The Wall of China,” in which Mr. Standing, Miss 
Jennie Weathersby, and Miss Emily Vining were the 
actors. The evening’s entertainment concluded with 
‘a new Easter burlesque,” entitled “* Robin Hood,” m 
which there are some pleasing dresses and scenery (by 
Grieve and Son), and some pretty music. rt 

‘Miss Gwilt,” a drama in five acts by Mr. Wilke 
Collins, altered by the author for production on the 
stage from his novel of ‘“‘ Armadale,” was produced at 
the Globe Theatre on April 15. Miss Gwilt is intro- 
duced upon the scene by the disguised villain and 
unctuous Dr. Downward, and, against the wish of Miss 
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Milray, who thinks she is too old for tutelage, is en- 
gaged by her father as governess. Allan Armadale, 
the owner of Thorpe Ambrose, follows with Midwinter, 
a youth whom he has befriended, and for whom he 
entertains a devoted attachment. While the rich man 
makes the acquaintance of his neighbours, the protegé 
reads in a letter that he also is called Allan Armadale, 
and is a cousin of his patron. But because his father 
has wronged the father of the other he resolves to keep 
the relationship secret. Armadale falls in love with 
the old soldier’s daughter, and Midwinter adores Miss 
Gwilt, whom he has saved from drowning when in the 
depth of misery, after her first slip. She is afraid to 
encourage him, but the Doctor, who knows all, and 
who rules her on the strength of his knowledge and his 
apparent benevolence, accepts him for her. They are 
married, and with Armadale, who is on probation for a 
year previous to acceptance as the husband of Miss 
Milray, set out for Naples. Thither they are followed 
by Manuel, a rascally captain of the Brazilian navy, 
the seducer, now a poor scoundrel, who has received 
instructions from Downward to cause the death of the 
first Allan, and who, obtaining an engagement on board 
his yacht, succeeds in wrecking her. Both cousins are 
supposed to be drowned, and Miss Gwilt, who has loved 
her husband ardently and jealously, appears in widow's 
weeds, sorrowing. The Doctor had intended that the 
rich man alone should die, so that the second Allan 
should inherit his estate, and that he himself should 
share its income through the wife, his instrument or 
victim. till she has been married to Midwinter under 
his real name, and has but to be induced to say that 
her husband was the first known Allan, instead of the 
second and unknown one, to secure the property. This 
she does for reasons more or less questionable, and all 
but Miss Milray believe in the justice of her claims. 
The return of Armadale, however, raises a difficulty, 
and the conspirators resolve, as a last resource, upon 
disposing of him themselves. Upon a false pretence, 
he is hurried off to Downward’s sanatorium, and then 
Midwinter also reappears. Downward would now draw 
back, but Miss Gwilt, who understands him at last, 
holds him to his purpose. An apparatus for the treat- 
ment of asthmatic patients is the chosen implement, and 
the method suffocation in a closed chamber. But a 
voice is heard from within which is not Armadale’s,. but 
Midwinter’s, who has taken his place, and the beloved 
husband, instead of the hated rival in his affection, is 
the occupant, who staggers forth overcome; on which 
Miss Gwilt, either in despair or repentance, retires to 
die, while simultaneously her accomplice, the Doctor, is 
arrested outside. As astage performance, ‘‘ Miss Gwilt” 
had certainly the merit of sustained interest while 
actually moving before the eye, but the time occupied 
and the time lost produced together a feeling of weari- 
ness, and either curtailment of the piece or some dimi- 
nution of the intervals between the acts is absolutely 
essential to a satisfactory run. The acting and the 
scenery, which evinced elaborate study and care, did for 
it everything the author could desire. In the part of 
Miss Gwilt, Miss Ada Cavendish successfully exerted 
herself to render it effective and interesting. As Dr. 
Downward Mr. Arthur Cecil was clever, albeit the villany 
was a little too transparent to injure anybody. Mr. 
R. C. Lyons and Mr. L. Boyne played the two cousins 
Well, and Captain Manuel was well depicted by Mr. F. 
D. Lyons. The principal performers were called before 











the curtain, and, in spite of drawbacks, the drama was 
quite successful. 

At the Royalty Theatre, a new piece by Messrs, 
Reece and Bucalossi, entitled ‘* Coming Events,” was 
produced here on April 22. Author and composer 
have discreetly veiled their intentions under an allegory, 
and refrained from caricatures which would help their 
various personages to be quickly identified. Still the dis- 
guise is conveniently transparent. The ‘Chamber of 
Deputies” would be understood by the most obtuse to 
signify the House of Commons, and in the President, 
the Vice-President, and a factious Deputy, obvious 
references to individuals would be suspected without 
any great sagacity. While a stormy debate is pro- 
ceeding, the ladies’ gallery becomes filled, and the fair 
faces peering through the bars above have obvionsly a 
very distracting influence on the orators below. Orders 
are given to the sergeant-at-arms to clear the gallery, 
but the ladies, under the leadership of an equally 
eloquent and charming champion of ‘‘ woman's rights,” 
indignantly refuse to be expelled, and eventually obtain 
a grand triumph by taking the places recently occupied 
by the opposite sex. The members of the house aro 
seen as lookers-on caged in the ladies’ gallery, while the 
ladies, occupying the benches of the legislators, pro- 
ceed forthwith to discuss measures for the immediate 
extension of their existing privileges. The verses of 
Mr. Reece are smooth and flowing, and their musical 
setting by Mr. Buealossi shows the skill of a composer 
who thoroughly understands the art of pleasing the 
popular ear. Miss Annie Goodall, Mr. John Rouse, 
Mr. J. T. Dalton, and Mr. Clifton played their parts 
very satisfactorily. 

The Charing Cross Theatre commenced its season 
with Mr. Hollingshead’s regular company, and three 
new pieces. The opening comedietta by Mr. H. Tait- 
bout, ‘All for Them,” did not prove particularly 
amusing. <A new apropos sketch by Mr. Byron, ‘‘ £20a 
Year—All found; or, Out of a Situation, Refusing Twenty,” 
came next, and was fairly successful. The last item 
was “A Young Rip Van Winkle” by Mr. Reece, which 
was very well received. It, however, requires com- 
pression to bring out the funny points, and remove the 
excuse for the audience feeling tired. 

The Alhambra management introduced to the London 
public on Easter Eve, ‘ Le Voyaye de la Lune,” originally 
produced at the Gaite in Paris a few months ago. It 
has a quaint story, clearly told, some of Offenbach’s 
most sparkling music, and marvellous spectacular dis- 
play. The English adaptation has been executed by 
Mr. Henry 8. Leigh, who has done ample justice to the 
whimsical libretto of MM. Leterrier, Vanloo, and 
Mortier. The story lies in a nutshell, but incidents 
spring so effectively from the main idea as to create far 
more interest than usual. Prince Caprice (Mdme. Rose 
Bell), the son of King Clashbang (Mr. Stoyle), is a 
great traveller, and having exhausted the earth, de- 
termines to explore the moon. Microscope (Mr. 
Rosenthal) provides means of transport, and the three 
travel together in an enormous shell, shot from a cannon 
twenty miles in length, and alight in the middle of a 
lunar city. The three travellers are arrested, and King 
Cosmos (Mr. Paulton) sentences them to death. The 
Princess Fantasy (Miss Monroe), who now comes on 
the scene with her mother, Queen Popetie (Miss KE. 
Chambers), begs off the strangers. Cosmos learns that 
he is entertaining an earthly sovereign, makes the party 
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very welcome, and explains the customs of the country. 
The King is chosen by weight, and Cosmos only secured 
the coveted dignity by a majority of thirty-two ounces 
over his prime minister (Cactus). He lives in a glass 
house, and is constantly watched by the inhabitants 
that he may not shirk his work. While his father has 
thus been studying lunar politics, Caprice has been 
making love to Fantasy, with no success, for the tender 
passion is unknown in the moon. An apple from the 
earth brings her the requisite knowledge, and in a duo 
with her lover, the gem of the opera, she describes the 
new sensation. A charming ballet (danced by Malle. 
Pertoldi) in which the harmony of colour is wonderful, 
brings the second act toa close. The other two acts 
tell of the troubles caused among the Selenites by this 
new passion, and end, of course, with the success of the 
lovers. The third act is full of beauty, and it is almost 
to be regretted that it did not end the opera, especially 
as the fourth act is short, and is by no means equal to 
the third in merit. Several of the songs in the latter 
are so taking that they will certainly find their way to 
the street organs. Miss Newton, as Prince Schwindel- 
Meiningen, deservedly won a very hearty encore by her 
bright and lively rendering of a rondo in which the 
Prince—a city speculator—describes his tricks. The 
charlatans’ chorus, sung by Caprice and his father, is 
another pretty feature in the act, which overflows with 
melody, containing besides two charming choruses, very 
sweetly sung by the maids of honour. The act closed 
with a snow ballet, beautifully danced by Malle. Pitteri 
and her assistants, which was an entire success. In 


striking contrast to the blaze of colour in the preceding 
ballet, all the dresses in this were pure white, the only 
colour in the scene being imparted by four girls dressed 


as swallows, who flitted in and out among the dancers 
in the most pretty birdlike way. As the scene closed 
the crowded house rang with applause, which did not 
subside until Mdlle. Pitteri and the several gentlemen 
to whose talent so charming a scene was due had been 
called before the curtain. ‘‘ La Lune,” as it deserved 
to be, was a success, and the snow ballet alone should 
secure it great popularity- The dresses, by M. Grevin, 
have been executed by Mdlle. Gervaise (of Paris), Miss 
Fisher, and Mr. May; and Mr. Callcott has painted 
excellent scenery. ‘The ‘ Voyage” will have a long 
run. 

At the Surrey Theatre a new nautical drama, “ From 
Stem to Stern,” by Mr. F’. Hay, is effectively written, with 
the comic element predominating. The story illus- 
trates the loves of 'Tom Marhill, boatswain’s mate of 
the Ganges, and Susan Ryder, niece to Mr. Junks, 
marine-store dealer, Wapping. An ex-ship’s surgeon 
and a detective are the two other principal characters. 
The piece was well acted by Mr. Fernandez as Tom, 
Miss Furtardo as Susan, Mr. James Fawn as Junks, 
and Mr. Sidney, as the villain. The scenery is of the 
best; the New Forest set, and the churchyard at 
Stoneham, especially good. The whole piece has been 
liberally put upon the stage. 











In addition to its usual contents the May Number of the Union 
Magazine, published at Liverpool, contains a full-page Portrait of 
Mr. Wilkie Collins, together with a Biographical Sketch. This 
forms the first of a series of Sketches and Portraits of Popular 
Living Authors, which are announced to appear in the Magazine. 
The Union has the advantage of large and clear type—a great boon 
to its readers. 





SCOTLAND. 


Professor Oakeley steadily continues his musica] 
propagandism in Modern Athens, and his example is 
influencing others to exert themselves in the same 
direction, though not with the same energy or the 
same means of usefulness. The brusque attack of Dr, 
Blackie on all music that did not savour of ‘the Boatie 
row,” or “ Auld lang syne,” will doubtless turn to the 
advantage of the innovators; and ere long it will be 
held as of conscience beyond the Tweed, that Handel, 
and Beethoven, and Mendelssohn, and Brahms, and 
Schumann were all Scotchmen, who at an early age 
emigrated, like so many of their fellow-countrymen, 
for their ain and their kintra’s guid. Like the mission- 
aries in Rarotonga, Professor Oakeley summons the 
head men and tribes of the Scotians to come and hear 
him, and this is what they hear : 

“In reply to the kind words just spoken by one of 
your head men, it has been a great pleasure to see you 
here this evening, and I hope to receive you here on 
many more occasions. The art of music, which only 
in recent years has been much cultivated or understood 
amonget us, is now making progress in Scotland. 
Here in Edinburgh your chiefs are doing service to the 
art by furthering the cause of instrumental as well as 
of choral music, in having organised a series of 
orchestral concerts, at which works by the great 
masters obtain a hearing less rarely than formerly. A 
taste for real music—I mean music as a pure and 
independent art, unmixed with poetry or any other 
sister art—a taste, I say, for music in its highest form 
is being fostered; and this is a matter of congratula- 
tion and satisfaction to all who are privileged to take 
part in the good and great work of musical education. 
Let us hope that before our next meeting here, this 
musical taste may be still more decided.” After the 
palaver, the Professor astonished the natives by playing 
on the “kist fu’ o’ whestles” the following :—Over- 
ture, ‘ Yccasional ” (Handel; Prelude in E minor, and 
Fugue in E major (Bach) ; Andante from a Symphony 
in D (Haydn); Adagio in F minor, and Andante in A 
flat—Fantasia for Organ (Mozart); Romance in G 
major, Op. 40 (Beethoven) ; Adagio, Symphony No. 12 
(Pleyel); Choral Song, ‘Dir der Unberiihrbaren,” 
‘‘ Haust”” (Schumann); Allegretto for Organ (B. 
Tours); Gavotte, ballet of ‘Don Juan” (Gluck); 
March in “S. Polycarp” (Sir F. Ouseley). On Easter Eve 
Dr. Oakeley gave another selection of music: Chorales, 
‘‘Q Haupt voll Blut und Wunden ” (Passionsmusik, Bt. 
Matthew), ‘Ach Herr! lass dein lieb Engelein ” (St. 
John Passion (Bach); from ‘Seven Last Words 
Overture, “Amen dico tibi,” ‘Eli, Eli, lama sabae- 
thani!” (Haydn) ; from -‘ Requiem” Dies ire,” “ Rex 
tremende,” ‘‘ Benedictus” (Mozart) ; from ‘* Lobgesang 
‘« T waited for the Lord” (Mendelssohn) ; from The Last 
Judgment “ Blest are the departed ” (Spohr) ; “ Silver 
Trumpets” (Roman Service): from “ Messiah,” “ He was 
cut off,” ‘ But Thou didst not leave,” (Handel). 

The direct influence of Professor Oakeley, since he 
has filled the chair at the University, has been vely 
great; his indirect action has induced musicians 2 
other parts of Scotland to emulate his example, at the 
same time that many amateurs instead of keeping the 
art to their own circle, are now trying to disseminate 
it. We wish the Edinburgh Professor still mor 
success even than he can claim at present. 
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Dustin, April 25. 

At the Theatre Royal Signor Salvini has appeared as 
Othello, Macbeth, and Hamlet, and has attracted large 
audiences ; he is supported by a company of more 
than ordinary dramatic ability. On the 20th inst. 
a complimentary benefit was given to the respected 
director of music, Mr. R. M. Levey, who has just com- 
pleted fifty years’ unbroken connection with this 
theatre, a fact we believe unprecedented in theatrical 
history. An address was presented on the stage to Mr. 
Levey, accompanied by a cheque for £250, which had 
been subscribed for in a very short time by some of his 
numerous friends. Mr. Michael Gunn acted as 
honorary treasurer, and Mr. Nugent Robinson, 
honorary secretary, to the presentation committee. 
Mr. Frank Weston, the efficient business manager 
takes his benefit on the 27th inst. 

At the Gaiety Theatre the Chippendale Comedy 
company opened on Easter Monday, with ‘ New Men 
and Old Acres.” ‘* She Stoops to Conquer” is now on the 
bills. ‘ The Rivals” and *‘ The School for Scandal” will be 
given in the course of the engagement. The company 
includes Mr. and Mrs. Chippendale, Miss Louise Willes, 
Miss F. Coleman, Messrs. H. Jenner, George Leitch, 
Ersser Jones, Percy Everard, J. C. Buckstone, &c. 
The pieces are carefuliy acted, and excellently put on 
the stage. This very pretty house has been re-decorated 
during the recess. 

At the Queen’s Royal Theatre Mr. Lloyd has done well 
in his engagement of Mr. Joseph Eldred’s company. 
Sentenced to Death,” and “ Em’ly”’ have been success- 
fully produced ; in the former play Mr. Eldred’s Hoyley 
Snayle is an admirable display of dramatic power. 

Sir Robert Stewart has been lecturing on music at 
the Examination Hall, Trinity College. 

The Philharmonic Society and the Dublin Glee and 
Madrigal Union are giving concerts this and next week 
at the Antient Concert Rooms. 

A “ May-Day ” Festival will be held at the Exhibition 
Palace, at which a selection of vocal music by a choir 
of 500 children and 200 adults will be the principal 
feature. 





Amateur AvutHors.—That plainspoken journal, the Paris 
Figaro, whose philanthropy usually extends to all except its 
political adversaries, has been getting into something of a rage 
over the supposed hardships suffered by amateur writers. Ac- 
cording to the account given by the indignant friend of unprofes- 
sional talent, the field of letters has been invaded as boldly by the 
spirit of nepotism as any other of the professions. Literary men 
in France are banded together in an exclusive clique, as jealous of 
their monopoly as the strictest of ancient guilds, and equally de- 
termined to defend their vested rights against all irregular in- 
truders. Does a ‘‘man of the world” write a book or an article’ 
The whole tribe of professed authors are up in arms against him. 
He is accused of “ taking the bread out of the mouths of the poor 
devils to whom it is necessary,” and by common consent his pro- 
ductions, however meritorious, are pronounced utterly worthless. 
If the work be of a dramatic nature its fate is still more melan- 
choly. The selfish coterie established ‘‘in the business” is able 
to procure infallibly the rejection of the piece by the director of 
each theatre in turn, and thus it has not, like a book, even the 
chance of being criticised by the public at all. The Figaro quotes 
some terrible examples of the spirit of camaraderie which opposes 
the efforts of amateurs. Yet we may, perhaps, be pardoned for 
suspecting, in spite of all this outery, that in France, as well as 
elsewhere, a good play and a good book will manage to find a 
market ; and that if the amateurs are left behind in the race, it 
is only because they happen not to be able to write as well as 
More practised rivals.—Globe. 





NEW MUSIC. 
[Aupuonse Bertini & Co. ] 
“Going.” The Mother's Last Song. Music by A. Zutant. 

An elaborately set contralto song, which will require good singing 
to do it justice. The touching sentiment of Barry Cornwall's 
verses is well interpreted by the music; each verse opens in D 
minor, and after a short change to the major returns to the 


original mode, common time ; compass G sharp to F sharp, four- 
teen notes, 


The Rippling Brooklet. Characteristic Sketch for the Pianoforte. 
By T. Merron Crank. 

A pleasing motivo, embellished with arpeggios throughout : 

though not very difficult it will require a fair player and a little 
getting up to do it justice. 


“ Lord, Come Away.” Sacred Song. Words by H. Bonar, D.D. 
Music by A. Zutant. 
The Reverend Doctor describes a very dreadful stato of affairs, 
in rather pretty lines; and the composer has united these to a 
kind of waltz movement which, opening in C minor, passes into 


the major, and winds up finally in F major. It will please those 
with a taste for horrors. 


‘* The Pride of the Rink.” By Lewis Novra. 

“The Grand Spelling Bee.” Comic Song. By Lewis Novra. 
These two songs satirize the prevalent crazes of the day in smart 

verse and catching music. They lie within the compass of almost 


any voice, and the fun is sufficiently obvious to provoke a laugh 
from the most obtuse. 


Comic Song. 


[Booszy & Co.] 
I Lombardi. Fantaisie Brillante, Sur l’Opera de Vernr. 
J. LEyBacu. 
Macbeth. Fantaisie Brillante. 
LeyBacu. 

The above are two excellent specimens of the operatic fantasia ; 
the most attractive and best contrasted motivi being selected for 
illustration, and these effectively treated with due regard to the 
character of the melody and the capabilities of the pianoforte. 
They are not easy pieces, but the mechanical difficulties are by no 
means insuperable to a player of average ability and experience ; 
while there is more room than usual for the display of taste and 
expression. Both pieces are kept within due limits. 


Par 


Sur l’Opera de Verpvi. Par J. 


Calme et Solitude. Par J. Leysacn. 


A very charming pianoforte piece, though what connection its 
godfather could discern between it and either calm or solitude, or 
both, it puzzles us to imagine. The ‘ Caprice,” however, may 
excuse anything. We can commend it however to any and every 
competent pianist. 


Caprice pour le Piano. 


(J. B. Cramer & Co.) 
“ Le Voyage dans la Lune.” Composed by Orrensacu. 
1. ‘O lovely Queen of Night.”” (Romance of the Moon.) Song. 
2. ** The Mountebank’s Song.” 
8. ‘* Lost inmy Dreamland.” Song. 
4, “ As I gaze with tender love.” Song. 
5. Valse Favourite. Arranged by the Composer. 


Ronde des Charlatans, By Brinuny Ricwarps. 

Fantaisie Brillante. By W. Kune. 

Potpourri (on the Principal Airs). By Paun Semien. 

Quadrilles on ‘* Le Voyage.” By C. H. R. Marntorr. 

Waltz. By Antore pe Lisxe. 

Galop. By Antoine pe LisuE. 

M. Offenbach has rarely been more successful than in the 
bright and sparkling music which attends the ‘‘ Voyage dans la 
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Lune,” and in few of his operas has the interest been raised to so 
high a pitch or so well sustained. The songs, of which four are 
named above, are fresh and piquant, and the waltz as arranged by 
the composer will be admired by all who hear it. 

The “ Romance of the Moon” is a calm and elegant song in E 
flat, 3-4 time, a more impressive melody it would be difficult to 
imagine. The compass is from B flat to E, eleven notes. 

No. 2, the ‘* Mountebank’s Song,” a strong contrast to the pre- 
ceding, is full of humour, the bright tunefulness-of the air and 
accompaniment suiting the words admirably: there is not the 
slightest tendency to vulgarity. The voice ranges from C to G, 
twelve notes, 2-4 time, key G. 

No. 3, a valse-song, “ Lost in my Dreamland,” does not contain 
the vocal fireworks which are commonly introduced in such com- 
positions, but has a beautifully expressive melody in F, with a 
range of twelve notes, D to A. An edition of this song is also 
published in D, a third lower. 

We have left perhaps the most generally attractive song to 
the last—that of Prince Caprice, *‘ As I gaze with tender love.” 
It is an exceedingly taking allegretto in 3-8 time, the air simple, 
natural, and piquant—a model of grace and lightness. It is very 
short, and will well bear the encore it is sure to receive. The 
key is D, compass ten notes, D to F. 

No. 5, the Waltz, is equally good as an occasional pianoforte 
piece, or for dancing purposes. 


We need not do more than call attention to the arrangements 
from the whole work—by Kuhe and Semler—equally good, but in 
very different styles; and to Brinley Richards’s spirited version of 
the ‘*Mountebank’s Song.” The Dance Music by Marriott and 
De Lisle is excellent, and has an unusual number of lively and 
telling melodies. Taken as ‘a whole we believe the ‘“ Voyage” 
will prove—as it certainly deserves to prove—one of the most suc- 
cessful of Offenbach’s productions. 


[CHaprett & Co. } 
By Corsrorp Dick. 


Antique in form, but endowed with all modern grace and deli- 
cacy. The interest is kept up from the first note to the last, and 
the Bourrée will be more admired on every hearing. 


‘* At Close of Day.” Song. Words by Cummins O’Brien. 
by Amy Compton. 


Seconde Bourrée. 


Music 


A good Abendlied, out of the usual track as regards the words, 
which go very well to the quasi waltz melody to which they are 
set. The key is E flat, the compass E to F. 


Waltz. By Cuas. D’Auzerr. 
A capital waltz on the airs in Mr. Sullivan’s exquisite bouffonerie 


musicale; nothing can be better for dancing; and a clever title- 
page gives to the eye a resumé of the whole piece. 


“ Trial by Jury.” 


{Lamborn Cock. } 
“I saw the Sun rise o'er the Sea.” Music and Words by A. E. 
WILson. 

We presume this is the work of an amateur, and if so, a certain 
amount of credit is due for both words and music. The ehief 
recommendation is the indication of power to do something better 
if the will exists. Many persons will be pleased with the dramatic 
setting, and there is certainly some originality displayed. Key D, 
common time, compass D to A, twelve notes. 


Caprice (in E minor). For the Pianoforte. 
Ferran. 

An agreeable and interesting sketch, piquant in design, the idea 

worked out without being worn out. Many a player will be inclined 


to use this Caprice as a handy pice d’occasion. It is not difficult. 


By Francesca J. 


Sonata (in F Minor). For the Pianoforte. 
SrernpaLe Bennett. 

This magnificent work, dedicated to Mendelssohn, is well known 

to amateurs by the two extracts—the Scherzo and the Serenata— 


Composed by W. 





which have long been favourite movements with all pianists of 
taste and ability. ‘To those who have mastered a part, the whole 
work offers great attractions, at any rate as far as their own enjoy- 
ment is concerned: average audiences will find it rather long 
unless interpreted by a first-rate artist. Of the beauty and in. 
trinsic worth of the composition we need not say a word. 


Scenes from the Opera “* Orpheus,” (Orfeo e Euridice). Composed 
by Cur. W. Guucx. With English and Italian Words. The 
English Translation by M. B. H. Edited and adapted by 
Pavut Davin. 

A symmetrical and satisfactory selection from Gluck’s great 
work, embodying solos for the two principal characters, and 
choruses illustrative of their sorrows and their re-union. We 
wish many of our composers who produce vapid ‘ Cantatas” of 
their own, would rather aim at arranging from works of the great 
masters scenes in which the action is complete, with the music ag 
far as it goes: producing something similar to what Mr. Paul 
David has here done. It is a great thing to make musical 
amateurs acquainted with such music, and they may be interested 
and educated at the same time, without any offensive indication 
of the patronising teacher or his utilitarian purpose. 


[R. Cocks & Co.] 


The Milkmaid’s Song. Poetry by Aurrep Tennyson. Music by 
Mrs. CHAMPERNOWNE. 


There is no attempt in this ditty to represent the period or style 
of the Milkmaid’s song which so painfully affected Queen Mary. 
The tune will suit a nineteenth century milkmaid as well as one 
of the sixteenth. The air is pretty, and has some of the piquancy 
which is possessed by the verse. It is included in nine notes, D 
to E, the key G, 2-4 time. We have no doubt that young ladies 
will admire the song as a whole, as it necessitates no great de- 
parture from their usual style. 


Messrs. R. Cocks and Co. have sent us new editions of four of 
their popular and cheap handbooks: the first, ‘‘ Clarke’s Rudiments 
of Music,” has reached the 179th edition: Hamilton’s “ Dictionary 
of Musical Terms ” appears as the 114th edition; West’s “ Ques- 
tions on the Theory of Music ’’—a junior in the quartet—has only 
attained its 15th edition; while Sutton’s ‘‘ Elements of the Theory 
of Music” is quite infantile, and, having only reached its fifth 
edition, has a long future in store. The vox populi has spoken 
unmistakably in favour of these works, which have the double 
merit of enlightening the masses, and of adding considerably to 
the coffers of their fortunate proprietors. 


(C. Jerrenys, } 


Dover Bay. 
SrarHam. 


Ballad. Written and Composed by F. Rearaup 


An effective and touching ballad on an old theme—separation 
by death, and union hereafter. The subject is treated with good 
taste and knowlege of vocal requisites. Key D minor, with the 
last verse in the major; common time, compass D to A, twelve 
notes. 


[C. Lonspa.e. ] 


“All in Good Time.” Song. English Words by C. J. Lact. 


Music by GuaLieLmo. 

There are few prettier songs of the kind than this piquant 
chanson by Guglielmo, whose melodies are always striking and 
natural. The words are well suited to the time and style of the 
waltz-air. Key F, compass eleven notes, C to F. 


“The Corsair.” Song. Words by C. J. Lacy. Music by P. D. 
GUGLIELMO. 


This is the song of a very respectable Corsair in love, not the 
fire-eating individual we are wont to associate with the name. It 
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is charmingly set-—as a Serenade—in the composer’s best manner. 
The key is E flat, 6-8 time, compass D to E. 


“ Maggie’s Lament.” 


Song. Words by C. J. Laoy. 
Bapia. 


Music by L. 

An impassioned and expressive air, beautifully phrased, with 
an accompaniment of rapid arpeggios. It is very short, but re- 
quires some study to ensure a worthy rendering. The key is F, 
3-8 time, compass eleven notes, C to F. 


Rondo inG. For the Piano. By Mozanr. 


A new edition of an old favourite (No. 40). To many of the 
present generation it will have all the charm of a new composition, 


and will serve well as a companion and an antidote to the last 
new quadrille. 


Siz Fugues or Voluntaries. 
posed by G. F. Hanpen. 


This is a new and revised edition of six of Handel’s best fugues. 
We have no need to expatiate on their excellence, but we may call 


attention to the fact that the marked price for the set of six is but 
two shillings ! 


For the Organ or Pianoforte. Com- 


Bonbonniére Musicale. Pourle Piano. Par WiLHELM ScHULTHES. 
No. 1. Le Plaisir. 
2. La Joie. 
3. Le Bonheur. 


The above are very pretty sketches—occupying three pages each 
—all with striking melodies gracefully treated, and each in a dif- 
ferent style. The first is in F, 6-8 time, Allegretto grazioso; No, 
2in D flat, 2-4 time, Scherzando vivace ; the third in A, 2-4 time, 
Andantino pastorale. We can recommend this fasciculus as pro- 


fitable and interesting to the student, and more than acceptable to 
the accomplished player. 





(Stanzex Lucas, Weser & Co.) 


Heidenroslein. (The Little Wild Rose.) Poetry by GoxtTHe. 
Translated by R. H. B. Music Composed by W. F. Sonznzs. 

It is difficult to imagine anything more charming in its sim- 
plicity than Goethe’s naive verses united to the piquant airs which 
Mr. Scherer has written for them. This unpretending little song 


will please every one. The key is F, 2-4 time, compass ten notes, 
D to F. 


“Iam the Angel.” Song. By Rossrra O’Leary Vinnina. 

This is a solemn song, in which the Angel of Death loquitur, 
is striving to show that his visits are advantageous and should be 
agreeable. It is a German conceit, and will not greatly commend 
itself to English tastes, notwithstanding our well known love for 
gloom and sadness in our pleasures. It is carefully studied in the 
music, which is appropriate and telling. Key D, minorand major, 
common-time, compass A to E, twelve notes. 


Welcome to our Prince.” National Song. Verse by FREDERICK 
Exocu. Music Composed by Sir Junius Benegpicr. 

Sir Julius is always to the fore when anything is wanted, and 
ready to dash off something spontaneously with ali his old vigour 
and brightness. The Welcome has all the desiderata for a really 
national soug, to be sung everywhere and by everybody : bold and 
striking tune, easily caught up, and of moderate compass. With 
such a song the words are not of much consequence; in the present 
case the sentiment is better than its expression. The key is A 
flat, common time, compass nine notes, E to F. It is also pub- 
lished as a part-song for four vuices. 


Two Songs. From Alfred Tennyson’s Drama ‘Queen Mary.” Set 
to Music by C. Viturers Stanrorp. 
No. 1. “ The Milkmaid’s Song.” 
2. “* The Lute Song.” 


Mr. Stanford has been very successful in setting the Laureate’s 
Verses, which are better suited for music than many of his songs 








which do not kindly accept the restraint of bars and recurrent 
rhythm. The Milkmaid’s Song opens in F minor, 2-4 time, the 
last verse in the major, the air slightly modified ; compass F to A 
natural. The accompaniment is characteristic and appropriate. 
The Lute Song is a strong contrast to that of the Milkmaid: the 
wretchedness of Majesty, as compared with the absence of care for 
anything beyond the veriest trifle. The quaint and antiquated air 
in D minor is capable of the most intense expression : and every 
note is full of pathos, tenderness, and despair. The air is in 3-4 
time, and with the exception of a low C sbarp is contained within 
the octave of the key-note. In setting to music these two songs 
Mr. Stanford has undertaken a very difficult task: he has acquitted 
himself well, doing neither too much nor too little. 





(J. Sonutron.]} 


‘“* The Gallant Cavalier.” Song. Written by J. M. Frusuwarsr. 
Composed by Freperiog Kinassoury. 

A capital song in march movement, the spirited melody running 

well with the words, every one of which a good singer will make 


tell. The key is E flat, the voice ranging from B to E, eleven 
notes. 


Silver Threads. H. P. Danas. 


Arranged for the Piano by 
GERALD. 


A neat transcription of the favourite air, which makes an in- 
teresting little pianoforte piece, not beyond the power of average 
players, and encouraging as a piece for pupils. 


“Oh Yes, I'm always Merry.” Song. Written by E. Proxznina. 
Composed by Aurrep J. Surron. 
A good after-dinner song, brisk and tuneful, and not beyond 


average singers or listeners. Key G, 2-4 time, compass D to G, 
eleven notes. 


Blue Danube. Quadrille. By C. H. R. Marntorr. 


A capital set, introducing several favourite German airs, and 


full of tune throughout. A good view of Vienna forms the illus- 
trated title. 











(Simpson & Co.] 


“The Fountain.’ Song. Words by the Rev. Jonn R. Vaanon. 
M.A. Music by Epwarp A. Surron. 


The Rev. John R. Vernon compares himself to a fountain, but 
with a difference in their ending. The fountain will ultimately fall 
in a shower on its breast, while the reverend gent will lie far in 
the sky like a smooth lake at rest. A parson and a lake will 
hardly be as much at home in the sky as a star and a tea-tray. 
Imagination is very powerful, and a lake in the sky might be use- 
ful, if independent of lunar influence. Not many years ago, a 
resident in a maison de santé at Fulham imagined himself a 
weathercock, and would stand in the open air on one leg, turning 
round every few minutes as the wind blew. It would be well if he 
and the reverend poet could change places: the weathercock higher 
up, the lake lower down.—We should think the composer, Mr. 
Sutton, has done the best possible with his material. 





(Weexzs & Co.} 


“ Sunset.” Song. Words by J. R. Eastwoop. Music by Epmunp 
H. Torri. 


A rather monotonous melody, whose accompaniment has simple 
chords in the right hand contrasting with a quaint and striking 
figure in the bass, gives a good interpretation of the sadly sugges- 
tive lines, which gain additional interest from their indefiniteness. 
The song exactly hits the taste of the day—a little bitterness in 
the cup of drawing-room vocalists seems essential to the pleasure 
of their audience. We need hardly say of a work by Mr. Turpin 
that his technical treatment is unexceptionable. Key G, common- 
time, compass D to E. 
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Minuet and Trio. 
WRAY. 


Gavotte. 


For the Pianoforte. By Gzorcz B. Taaox- 


For the Pianoforte. By Groror B. Taacuwray. 


Imitations of a by-gone day, and appealing to a taste which has 
almost been discarded, and not in favour of a better. We do not 
see much good in these imitative compositions: they want spirit, 
and as plenty of the genuine article is accessible to those who care 
for it, such modern antiques involve waste of time and talent. 


“Si UEspérance.”’ 


(‘‘If Hope deceive us.”) Song. By A. G. 
Guts. 


Arranged for the Pianoforte by G. Sriea. 


G. Stiga seems less proud of his arrangement than A. G. Gits 
of his song, and consequently clothes himself in thin anagram- 
matical disguise. The song, however, is worthy of Stiga, and the 
arrangement of Gits; each gentleman is worthy of his compeer, 


and both are doubtless well pleased with themselves and their 
work. 


[Wituiey & Co.] 


O Breezy Hills. Duet. Words by Vivian Graname. 


Music by 
FREDERICK SCARSBROOK. 


A tuneful duet in the familiar style which has endured so long: 
the voices running in thirds and sixths, and a solo for each voice. 
The words are above average merit, and run well with the music. 


Gavotte in F, For the Pianoforte. By Joun Oxp. 


The taste for old dance forms which has lately been revived, 
has given rise to many compositions which possess the old quaint- 
ness combined with modern delicacy. Among the best of these 
may be reckoned the one before us. We think, however, that the 
want of these modern antiques has been more than supplied, 
anil trust that composers for the pianoforte will soon start another 
quarry. 





PROVINCIAL, 


During Holy Week, Haydn’s Passion Music was sung at Norwich 
Cathedral, a portion being given each day, concluding with Good 
Friday. On the Tuesday and Thursday evenings at a special 
service there was an orchestra of eighteen, the effect of which was 
very grand in the old Cathedral. Though the instruments were 
placed in front of the organ and choir downstairs, the Band was 
80 thoroughly under the control of the Conductor (Dr. Bunnett) 
that there was no difficulty in keeping voices and instruments 
together. Before each movementthe Dean delivered some excel- 
lent short addresses. The congregations on each occasion were ex- 
ceedingly large, and seemed fully to feel that they were not taking 
part in a musical performance but a religious service. 


There was a special Service on Easter Eve at Lincoln Cathedral, 
when the choristers of the Cathedral, assisted by a number of ama- 
teur vocalists—ladies and gentlemen—performed the second part 
of Handel's ** Messiah,” with general steadiness and good effect. 


On Good Friday afternoon there was a performance of Haydn's 
Seven Last Words, with orchestra, in the nave of Manchester 
Cathedral. The work was ably conducted by Mr. J.K. Pyne. The 
Cathedral was crowded with an attentive congregation. 


The Bristol Cathedral Nave Restoration Committee met on April 
18, to consider the action of the Dean and Chapter in removing 
the statuary, and resolved to retire from the work of the restoration, 
and leave the Dean and Chapter to complete it as best they can. 
The Clothworkers’ Company of London have offered five hnndred 
guineas a year for five years tothe committee of the new University 
College Bristol. The offer has been accepted. The college will 
be opened in October next. 


Mr. B. St. J. B. Joule, the organist of St. Peter’s Church, 
Manchester, has presented to the Easter Vestry his report and 
twenty-third year list of music sung on Christmas Day and Good 
Friday (mornings), and Sundays (morning and evening), during 
the past year, commencing Easter Day, 28th March, 1875, and 
ending Good Friday, 14th April, 1876; during this period, how- 





ever, the church was closed for repairs, &c., on eleven Sundays, 
The report shows that the Morning and Evening Services haye 
been supplied by some sixteen composers, nearly all modern and 
most of them living. Ninety-one different anthems have also 
been performed during the same period, modern works again 
greatly predominating. In addition to the annual list, the follow. 
ing summary of the music which has been sung during the past 
twenty-three years is given :—121 service settings of the Te Deum; 
2 of the Benedicite ; 15 of the Benedictus: 109 of the Jubilate ; 78 
of the Miserere and Credo; 64 of the Sanctus; 29 of the Gloria 
in Excelsis; 101 of the Magnificat and Nuuc Dimittis; 29 of the 
Cantate and Deus Misereatur; these services furnished by 119 
composers. During these twenty-three years also were sung 843 
Anthems by 301 composers, including 107 adaptations from 50 
composers. We should have been glad to see a greater proportion 
of the Cathedral writers, but as it is the report shows a great 
amount of work fone, and must be highly gratifying and highly 
creditable to all 5 eR 


A Musical Bee was held at Warrington recently, which is de- 
scribed as “‘ a genuine success.’’ The competitors were numerous, 
the audience large, and with the ex-Mayor in the chair, and Dr. 
Hiles as adjudicator, everything went off genially. The prize 
winners were in four cases Warrington musicians, whilst the other 
four prizes went to Liverpool, Oxton, and Manchester. The prizes 
offered were for the best four-part song or glee; for the best song 
or ballad by gentlemen; for the best song or ballad by ladies; for 
the best four-part song, unaccompanied, at sight; for the best 
ballad at sight; and an extra prize for pianoforte solo by a young 
lady under seventeen. 


The Free Library at Brighton has received gifts of 73 volumes 
of general literature, and of 260 musical compositions belonging 
to the old Brighton Symphony Society; to the latter is attached 
the condition that they are to be lent out. 


Sunday, April 23, being Shakespeare’s birthday, the celebration 
of the event by the admirers of the poet in Birmingham took place 
on Saturday. The annual meeting of the Committee of the 
Shakespeare Memorial Library was held in the morning, under 
the presidency of Mr. George Dawson, M.A. In the evening the 
same gentleman presided over a distinguished company of mem- 
bers and visitors of ‘*‘ Our Shakespeare Club. The committee of 
the Memorial Library presented a satisfactory report, showing 
that during the past year there had been several valuable additions 
to what is now probably the most extensive Shakesperean library 
in the kingdom, and that the librarian had prepared a careful 
catalogue of the works in the library, with many of the titles in 
full, and the whole extending to 210 pages. 


A series of vocal contests, under the auspices of the Bradford 
Entertainment Committee, took place recently in St. George's 
Hall, Bradford. The sum of £60 was distributed in prizes, for 
the rendering of glees and of solos, serious and comic. There 
were about two-hundred competitors. The prize-winners gave 4 
concert on April 22nd, when the presentation of the prizes and 
certificates formed part of the evening’s entertainments. 


Mr. Ernst Pauer has been 


lecturing at Birmingham on 
‘** National Dances.” 


Mr. Charles Flower, chairman of the Shakespeare Memorial 
Association, in addition to his previous donation, has just given 
£100 in furtherance of the Memorial project at Stratford-on- 
Avon. 





Tue Opripvoscorr.—Among the latest scientific inventions—it 
is never safe now to speak of any as the very latest—is an 
opeidoscope. It is not a very complicated affair, but it is at 
present little more than a scientific toy for giving a visible shape 
to sounds. At one end of a two-inch tube is pasted a piece of thin 
india-rubber or tissue paper, and in the centre of this is a little 
piece of looking glass only one-eighth of an inch square. If you 
hold the mirror of the tube to your mouth and stand so that 
sunlight falls on the mirror and is reflected from it to any white 
surface, and then begin to sing or speak, the vibrations communi 
cated to the mirror will cause the reflected light to make certait 
movements varying according to the pitch and intensity of the 
sounds, but always uniform under the same conditions. 0! 
course this is only a new and popular way of demonstrating 4 
well-known truth; but, considering how long it has been know 
that sounds could be made automatically to translate themselves 
into signs, it is rather strange that we have not made more 
progress beyond the toy stage of what we may call acoustit 
indicators. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


At the second concert of the Schubert Society (the fifty-first 
since formation), Schumann’s compositions formed the first 
part of the program. A Grand Trio in D minor opened the concert, 
played by Herr Hause, Herr Polonaski and Herr Schuberth. The 
other instrumental pieces were solo violoncello, ‘* Abendlied,” for 
which Herr Schuberth was encored, and solo pianoforte, 
Romanza, ‘Des Abends,” played by Mdlle. Gayrard Pacini. 
The vocal pieces included several of the most popular songs. 
The members who appeared on this occasion were, besides the 
above mentioned artists, Mdme. Edna Hall, Mdme. Augusta 
Roche, Miss Maud Woodcock, Miss 8. S. Richardson (who made 
her first appearance), Sig. Francesco Mottino, Sig. Monari Rocca, 
and Sig. Adelman. Herr Schuberth conducted. The rooms were 
crowded, and the concert was a great success. 


On April 5 Mr. Ferdinand Praeger delivered a lecture, entitled 
‘An Hour's Musical Gossip,” before the Society for the Encourage- 
ment of the Fine Arts. The lecturer said that the stiff orthodoxy 
of musical professors, with their hunting after consecutive fifths 
and eighths, reminded him of the master singers of the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries. He explained the origin and peculiar 
rhythm of most dances, and described the characteristics of the 
national dances of various countries. He also remarked the 
origin, and accounted for the peculiarities, of all pastoral music. 
Mr. Michael Dwyer sang two songs from Wagner’s ‘ Lohengrin,” 
and two manuscript songs by Mr. Praeger, which were deservedly 
applauded. 


It is at last, we believe, settled that the Copyright Commission 
shall consist of the following gentlemen :—Lord John Manners, 
the Earl of Devon, Sir Charles Young, Sir Henry Holland, Sir 
John Rose, Sir Louis Mallet. Sir H. Drummond Wolff, Sir Julius 
Benedict, Mr. Daldy, Mr. Froude, Mr. Herschell, Mr. Jenkins, Dr. 
W. Smith, Mr. Fitzjames Stephen, and Mr. A. Trollope. 


The will of the late Mr. John Forster has been proved, the 
personal estate being sworn under £30,000. The testator bequeaths 
to Thomas Carlyle the gold repeater watch bequeathed to him by 
the late Charles Dickens; to Lord Lytton, the painting by Maclise 
of Caxton showing the printing-press to Edward IV. and his Queen, 
which he hopes will be permitted to remain at Knebworth as a 
heirloom ; to Sir William Boxall, R.A., the gold ring with antique 
mask given him by Walter Savage Landor; the copyright of all 
his works to his executors; to Kate, the second daughter of Charles 
Dickens and widow of Charles Allston Collins, a small book in 
green cloth, containing manuscript notes of her father, entitled 
“Memoranda, January, 1855 ;” and subject to some other legacies, 
he gives the residue of his property to his wife, Mrs. Eliza Ann 
Forster, for life; after her decease some other legacies are to be 
paid, and the gift of his library, collection of manuscripts and 
autographs, paintings, pictnres, drawings, and engravings to the 
Department of Science and Art, upon the conditions already made 
public, then takes effect. 


Bach’s Matthew Passion was given at St. Paul’s Cathedral (in 
part) on April 11, in the presence of a numerous congregation. 
There was a small orchestra, and some additions to the numbers 
of the choir. The organist was Mr. George Cooper, the recitatives 
were accompanied by Mr. F. Walker, and the conductor Mr. 
Barnby. The chorales were the best rendered portions, and the 
most telling. 


A special meeting was held recently by the seat-holders of the 
Royal Albert Hall, to consider the bill entitled, ‘An Act to make 
Better Provision for the Maintenance of the Royal Albert Hall.” 
The Right Hon. Dr. Lyon Playfair, M.P., presided, and the 
attendance was numerous. The preamble of the Act set forth 
that the management and maintenance of the hall was vested in 
a council consisting of a president and eighteen ordinary members, 
empowered, amongst other things, to let or sell the boxes or seats 
which remained at the disposal of the corporation, either for the 
full remainder of the period of 999 years for which the hall was 
held or any portion of that time; and as Her Majesty's commis- 
sioners hired large portions of the hall during the International 
Exhibitions, and gave in lieu a rent of £3000 annually, such sum 
being no longer availiable, and the expences now being chiefly 
drawn from the current receipts, which were found to be wholly 
insufficient, the present bill, the object of which was to remedy 
this defect, had been introduced into Parliament. It had passed 
through the House of Commons and was sent up to the House of 
Lords. According to the new Act the council would be obliged 
annually to lay before the members of the corporation a statement 
of the sums which would be required in the following year, for the 
purpose of keeping the hall in repair, &., and the mombers 





present at such annual meeting should determine at what sum 
not exceeding £2 per seat the members should be rated. By the 
original charter every member was entitled to a vote for every seat 
of which he was a registered holder; but this, by the new Act, 
would be so far altered that, on questions with respect to the 
election of members of the council, and to the charging of mem- 
bers for the maintenance of the hall and defraying expenses, the 
commissioners shall henceforth have one vote only for every fifty 
seats of which they are the owners. Sir Henry Thring, K.C.B., 
moved a resolution to the effect ‘‘ That the Act now submitted 
to the meeting be and the same is hereby consented to; and that 
the council be authorised to assent to such alterations and amend- 
ments therein as may be found necessary during its progress 
through Parliament.” The bill was nothing more than a measure 
to enable them to maintain their property, which, of course, it 
was necessary to keep in repair. It did not compel them to raise 
money, but it enabled them to doso. After a brief discussion 
the resolution was agreed to. 


The directors of the Crystal Palace are organizing a grand 
féte, which will partake of the character of a great national 
welcome to the Prince of Wales, who has graciously accepted the 
invitation of the directors on his own behalf and that of the 
Princess of Wales. 


Mr. Chatterton has made his usual! arrangements for the 
accommodation of the Drury Lane Theatre Renters. At a special 
meeting of the renters and debenture-holders, Captain Sharp 
presiding, Mr. William Tegg, the secretary, read the report of the 
Renters Committee, which stated that they had been in communica- 
tion with Messrs. Mapleson and Chatterton upon the subject of 
the conversion of the auditorium of the theatre into boxes and 
stalls, that it might be made suitable for Her Majesty’s Opera, 
The proposed accommodation was in substance that of the previous 
six opera seasons held in the theatre, and the committee recom- 
mended that the proposals of Messrs. Mapleson and Chatterton 
be accepted without prejudice to the rights of admission of the 
debenture-holders, and those having life-admissions. The agree- 
ment which had been approved of stated that twenty-four seats in 
the stalls, sixteen seats in the second row, and seventeen in the 
third row, would be kept for the renters, and the same privileges 
would be allowed as before on “off” nights. The chairman 
stated that the committee in their communications with the 
lessees had not thought it advisable to ask for more than they had 
had before, and he thought the position of cireumstances suffici- 
ently favourable. On the motion of Mr. Martin, the report was 
adopted, and the chairman signed the agreement on behalf of the 
meeting. 


A new society under the name of the North London Choir has 
been started for mutual practice and improvement in choral 
music. The patrons are Dr. Macfarren, Brinley Richards, Henry 
Leslie, John Thomas, Joseph Barnby, Rev. Henry Allon, D.D., 
and others. Mr. T. Parry is the conductor. The place selected 
for the rehearsal of choruses, glees, part-songs, &c., is at Welling- 
ton Hall, Islington. 


The funeral of Mr. W. H. Liston, whose name was well known 
in connection with the management of several of the London 
theatres, took place on April 15. at Kensal-green Cemetery. Mr. 
Liston died at his residence, Elton-villa, Walham-green, on the 
previous Sunday after only two days’ illness. He had been in 
turn acting manager at the Queen’s, the Olympic, and other 
theatres. A number of friends and relations of the deceased as- 
sembled at Elton Villa, and accompanied the funeral procession 
to thecemetery. The procession was met at the gates by the Rev. 
C. Steuart, by whom the funeral service was read. Many ladies 
and gentlemen well known in the theatrical world were present at 
the grave, which is situated near that of M. Soyer. 


The Guardian of April 12 contains the following touching 
notice of the funeral of Mr. Charles Mackeson’s young son :— If 
Christian burial, with all the brightness which the use of 
spring flowers and of the hymns of faith and hope, sung by the 
surpliced choir, so unfailingly imparts to the Church’s last office, 
is ever specially appropriate, it is when, as at St. John’s, Hamp- 
stead, on Saturday afternoon last, a young child is laid to its rest. 
The body of the little boy was met at the gate of the oll chureb- 
yard, shortly before six o’clock, by the Rev. John D. Duke, vice « 
of St. James’s, Camberwell, the Rev. J. Wheeler Talboys, curate of 
Hampstead, and the boys of the choir of St. Saviour’s church, each 
carrying ® bunch of primroses, and when the coffin had been 
placed before the altar, covered with its pall of white and gold, 
the 39th Psalm was sofily sung to Felton’s well known chant. 
After the Lesson had been read by Mr. Talboys, the jubilant Easter 
hymn,“ Jesus lives,” was sung, and, as the little procession made 
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its way to the grave, the children’s hymn, ‘‘ There’s a Friend for 
little children,” was taken up by the choristers and the mourners. 
The service at the grave-side was said by Mr. Dyke, and before 
the blessing another hymn for the Jittle ones, ‘‘ Now the day is 
over,’’ was sung, the sun meanwhile shining brightly through the 
trees at the top of the hill. Before the body was lowered, several 
wreaths and a cross of white flowers had been placed upon the 
coffin, and after the service the brother and sister of the little boy 
scattered primroses and violets in the grave, and the choristers 
added their nosegays. The arrangements for the burial were 
marked by the utmost simplicity. 


In support of the National Training School for Music a meeting, 
— over by the Mayor, was recently held in Leeds. Mr. 
ionel Benson, on behalf of the Society of Arts, having explained 
the scheme, several Leeds gentlemen came forward and promised 
scholarships. Mr. W. Beckett Denison, M.P., promised one for 


fiveyears. Mr. Sewell promised to found two, and Mr. A. Ramsden 
one. 


Mr. Langham, deputy-coroner for Westminster, held an inquest 
on the body of Thomas Webb, aged 20. The deceased had been 
apprenticed to Mr. E. T. Smith, the well-known theatrical 
manager for some years, and had afterwards joined a company of 
strolling players. He was with them for some considerable time, 
playing the character of the Prince of the Ojibbeway Indians. He 
was badly treated by his masters, contracted habits of intoxication, 
and at last ran away and came to London, where he set up as a 
shoe-black. Cold and exposure told upon a shattered constitution, 
and he was found dead on the floor of his room. The medical 
evidence showed that the immediate cause of death was serous 
apoplexy, and a verdict to that effect was recorded. 


The Musical Bee at St. John’s Wood, originated by Mr. Stroud 
L. Cocks, is said to have proved a genuine success; and a con- 
siderable sum derived therefrom is devoted to the Organ Fund of 
All Saints’ Church in the Finchley Road. 


The competition for the ten scholarships given by the Corpora- 
tion of London in the National Training School for Music, and 
for those others contributed by some of the City companies, the 
Sheriffs, Messrs. Rothschilds, and various private donors, 
commenced on April 24 at the Mansion House, where rooms have 
been placed at the disposal of the City Committee for the purpose 
by the Lord Mayor. Should the competition extend over the week, 
it will then be continued at Fishmongers’ Hall, London Bridge. 
The examiners are Mr. John Hullah, Mr. Otto Goldschmidt, and 
Mr. W. G. Cusins. The candidates will, it is expected, be close 
upon 800 in number. The use of the organ a St. Stephen’s, 
Walbrook, has been granted to the committee. The subjects of 
examination in each case will be reading aloud, recitation and 
writing from dictation; musical notation and the elementary 
principles of music; and reading and playing on some instrument 
at sight, or singing at sight, or composition. The Training School 
will be formally opened for the reception of the pupils on the 2nd 
of May. 


The Royal Maundy was distributed, as usual, this year at the 
Chapel, Whitehall, the recipieuts being aged persons of each sex 
to the number of fifty-six, the age of her Majesty. After the first 
anthem—* O Saviour of the World” (Goss)—£1 15s. was given to 
each woman, and to each man shoes and stockings; after the 
second—'' Comfort the soul” (Dr. Crotch)—woollen and linen 
clothes were distributed amongst the men; and after the third— 
‘Cast thy burden” (Mendelssohn)—money purses were given to 
each man and woman. The fourth anthem was “ The King shall 
rejoice” (Greene). The Minor Bounty, Discretionary Bounty, and 
the Royal Gate alms were, in accordance with ancient usage, dis- 
tributed at the Royal Almonry in Scotland Yard on the previous 
Friday and Saturday and Monday and Tuesday. In all, more 
than a thousand persons were relieved. 


Mr. W. Ganz is arranging a concert, to be given at the Langham 
Hall on the 10th of May, in aid of the fund for the widow of M. 
Paque, the late eminent violoncellist. 


On June 8 a testimonial benefit will be given at Drury Lane 
Theatre to Mr. J. B. Buckstone. ‘* 7’he School for Scandal” will 
be the comedy chosen for representation, with a remarkably strong 
cast, including Messrs. 8. Phelps, 8. Emery, H. Irving, C. Mathews, 
Buckstone, Crompton, Coghlan, Bancroft, David James, B. Webster, 
H. Howe, ©. Santley, T. Thorne, E. Righton, J. Clarke, Arthur 
Cecil, and Miss Helen Faucit, Mrs. Stirling, Mrs. A. Mellon, Mrs. 
Bancroft, and Miss Lucy Buckstone, An original address will be 
written for the occasion by Mr. H. J. Byron, and the use of the 
house will be given by Messrs. Chatterton and Mapleson. 





——— 


At the Alexandra Palace Symphony Competition the first prize 
has been given to Miss Frances Davenport (a pupil of the Royal 
Academy of Music), and the second to Mr. C. Villiers Stanford, of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. The prizes were awarded by Prof. G, 
A. Macfarren and Prof. J. Joachim after thirty-eight compositions 
were examined. The two prize symphonies will be performed gt 
the Alexandra Palace Concerts. 


On the evening of April 20 Mr. George Fraser delivered a 
lecture upon “‘ The Functions of Art Criticism” before the Society 
for the Encouragement of the Fine Arts. Dr. John §., Phine, 
F.S.A., occupied the chair. 


It will be 100 years on the 7th of June next since Paul Gerhardt, 
the great hymnologist of the German Protestant Church, second 
in that character only to Martin Luther himself, died at Lubben 
in Lusatia. Paul Gerhardt’s hymns and songs are still very 
popular in Germany, Many of them have been translated into 
English, and have in\that shape secured a great number of warm 
admirers. The centenary is to be celebrated in Germany by the 
creation of a Paul Gerhardt fund to assist poor Lutheran theolo. 
gians in their studies. 


Mdme. Luchesi, a youthful prima donna, who is said to havea 
voice of extraordinary beauty, made a brilliant début at the Teatro 
Pagliano, Florence, as Marguerite in Gounod’s ‘‘ Faust” a short time 
back. She is of English birth, was married at 16, and became a 
widow at 23, her husband, the tenor Luchesi, who had been her 
musical instructor, dying a year ago. 


The Valle Theatre at Rome has recently brought out ‘* Madame 
VArchiduc” for the benefit of Mdlle. Marguerite Preziosi. The 
members of the Burmese Embassy were present, and seemed to be 
much pleased. 


The performance at the Théatre-Francais for the final benefit 
of Mdme. Arnould-Plessy, who is retiring from the stage, is fixed 
for the 8th of May. 


A new musical eccentricity, by Mr. C. H. Ross, called ‘* Prisoners 
at the Bar,’—an “ opéra buffet’’—is in rehearsal at the Opéra 
Comique. 


Dr. Longhurst’s oratorio, “‘ Samson,” is to be performed for the 
first time in Canterbury on June 14. Miss Anna Williams is to be 
the principal soprano. 


The financial result of the concert at the Royal Albert Hall, 
organised by Messrs. Nurdin and Peacock, in aid of the Cheese- 
mongers’ Benevolent Institution, was the receipt of a sum of 
1000 guineas, which will be handed over to the institution. 


Messrs. Breitkopf and Hartel, of Leipsic, have issued a pro- 
spectus for the publication of a uniform edition of the entire 
works of Mozart. It will comprise in all 540 works, and the 
collection will probably fill seventy or eighty volumes. 


Mr. W. Saville-Kent, of the Brighton, Manchester, and Yarmouth 
Aquaria, has been appointed naturalist and curator to the Royal 
Aquarium, Westminster. 


The Thédtre des Arts at Rouen was entirely destroyed by fire on 
April 25, and the loss of several lives is reported. ‘The principal 
actors managed to escape unhurt, their dressing-rooms being situ- 
ated on the first floor; but the choristers|and supernumeraries, 
whose quarters were on the fourth and fifth stories, were less 
fortunate. The fire broke out half-an-hour before the perform- 
ances were to have begun. ‘The theatre was opened in 1777, 
nearly a century ago. 





Music anp Criticism.—The fault is in this, that the great desire 


of the time is not to be a musician but a critic. 
musician is of necessity a poor critic. The latter demands qualities 
of the head, the former of the heart. Musical appreciation finds 
its culmination in strong emotion ; criticism holds this quality in 
contempt ; it must rise above the possibility of being carried away 
by any enthusiasm, and, like the surgeon, must take the knife and 
coldly dissect for the benefit of others, Deliver me from a criti¢ 
as a companion in the presence of fine art. The soul of the true 
musician catches the inspiration of the composer, and as he 
listens the heart responds in sympathy to every beating of his 
pulse, so that by means of that subtle language their feelings are, 
for the time being, one. It is therefore possible for any one, evel 
in the midst of a very poor performance, to catch the ideal and be 
affected by that rather than by the merely material tones that 
pass through the sense of hearing. I know not if I make my 
meaning plain. All I would say I sum up in a word; let us be 
musical lovers, not critics. —Amphion (U.S.A). 


Your true 
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OBERT COCKS and CO.’8 NEW SONGS, just issued, post 

free, at half-price in stamps :—A Smile, Pinsuti, 4s. ; Sweet Summer Come 
Again, K. L. Ward, 3s.; Tne Flower Child, O, Barri, 3s.; If I Were You, 
Odoardo Barri, 3s, - Pussy’s Tea Party, W. Taylor, 3s.; Dear England, Sung by 
Signor Foli, 3s, (always encored); Open Thy Lattice, J. Hullah, 3s. ; My Little 
Picture, B. Tours, 3s.; What was it Made me Linger? Annie Fricker, 3s. ; 
flome Music, by Lynette Foster, 3s. ; Happy Little Maiden, Madame Sainton- 
Dolby, 3s.; The Reason Why, K. L, Ward, 4s.; A Lock of Brown Hair, K. L. 
Ward, 4s.; True, K. L. Ward, 3s.; Do not Smile, A. 8. Gatty, 8s,; Heaven's 
Chorister, C Pinsuti, 3s.; The Prodigal’s Return, W. T. Wrighton, 3s.; 0, Let 
the Solid Ground, Gatty, 3s., Look Upward, W. T. Wrighton, 3s ; Waiting for 
the Swallows, Ciro Pinsuti, 3s. ; The Christian’s Good Night, Miss M. Lindsay, 


8s. ; A Little Bird’s Story, Tours, 8s. ; The Cottage on the Moorland, Madame 
Sainton-Dolby, 3s. 


LARKE’S CATECHISM OF THE RUDIMENTS OF 
MUSIC. New Edition. 1s. 

QUESTIONS RELATING to the THEORY of MUSIC. Compiled by G. W. 
WEST. In paper cover, Fifteenth Edition, 1s.; limp cloth, 1s. 6d. 

HAMILTON’S DICTIONARY of 3500 MUSICAL TERMS. By JOHN 
BISHOP. New Edition. 1s. 

The ELEMENTS of the THEORY of MUSIC. Especially adapted for use in 
Training Colleges and Schools. By ROBERT SUTTON, Music Master, Training 
College, York. Fifth Edition. In limp cloth, 2s 

‘All these publications deserve the warmest recommendation, and have 
indeed already received wide recognition from the public.”—The Educational 
News. 





LONDON ;—Sole Publishers, 
ROBERT COCKS AND CO., New Burlington Street. 
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“GAUNTLETT FUND.” 


The SAD CIRCUMSTANCES connected with the sudden DEATH of tho 
late HENRY JOHN GAUNTLETT, Mus. Doc., the eminent Composer and 
Organist, have induced some of his friends and admirers to raise a Fund for 
his Widow and Family, who are, they regret to say, left entirely unprovided 
for. Acknowledgment has been made in the several Notices of his Lite, which 
have appeared in the leading public prints, of the valuable services he rendered 
in the cause of Art generally, and more especially in that of Church Music. He 
was a hard worker for nearly half a century, his many Scientific and Practical 
Essays materially aiding to make the Works of the Great Masters more generally 
known and appreciated. To Dr. Gauntlett we owe most of the improvements in 
the construction of Organs which have been carried out during the last forty 
ears. 
, In the relations of private life Dr. Gauntlett was highly esteemed. His income 
was always very small, and his death, at au advanced age, has rendered this ap- 
peal absolutely necessary. In addition to the names in the subjoined list of the 
Committee, Sir Michael Costa, Sir Henry Cole, W. G. Cusins, Esq., Sir G. J. 
Elvey, Prof. Maclagan of Edinburgh, W. R. Spicer, Esq., &c., have subscribed. 
COMMITTEE. 
Fiast List. 

Bickersteth, Rev. E. H. | Lucas, Weber & Co. 

Blew, the Kev. W. J. | Mills, Messrs, R. & Son, 

Blew, W. C, A., Esq. | Moore, B. H., Esq. 

Blumenthal, Jacques, Esq. | Mount, F. W., Esq. 

Bruzaud, G., Esq. | Novello, Ewer & Co, 

Chappell, Thomas, Esq. Ouseley, The Rev. Sir F. Gore, Bart. 

Chappell, William, Esq, Pittman, Josiah, Esq. 





Collingridge, W. H., Esq. | Polehampton, The Rey, T. S, 
Dobson, John, Esq. | Puttick, A. J., Esq. 

Ella, Prof. John. Reid, Dr. 

Erard, Messrs. | eee - _ ci 
Green, Jos., 7} | Richards, Brinley, Esq. 
Grove, George, Esq. Rosa, Carl, Esq. , 


Gruneisen, C. L., Esq. 
Gwynne, Rev, R. 
Hawkes, Roger, W., Esq. 
Hill, Thomas, Esq. Storr, John S., Esq. 
Hullah, John, Esq. Thomas, John, Esq. 
Littlet.n, Henry, Esq. | Venables, The Rev. George. 
Lucas, Stanley, Esq. | Walker, T. W., Esq. 
Hon. Secretary. —BL¥.W, W. C. A., Esq.. 16, Warwick-st., Pall Mall East, 8.W. 
Hon. Treasurer,.—GRUN EISEN, C. L., Esq., F.R.G.S., 16, Sucr:y-st., Strand, 
w.c 


| Smith, The Rev. E. C. 

| Stewart, Sir Robert, Dublin Uni- 
| versity. 

} 


Subscriptions may be paid to the credit of the ‘‘Gauntlett Fund,” at the London 
and Westininster Bank, 8t. James's-sq , S. W., or to the Treasurer and Secretary. 





CHURCH BIOGRAPHIES. 


NOW READY. Vol. L., price 5s.; by post, 5s. 4d. 


I IFE OF ST. ELIZABETH OF HUNGARY. Edited by 


4 ©. A. JONES, Author of “ A History of the Church,” &c. With Preface 
by Rev. Dr. LITTLEDALE, 


READY. Vol. IL, price 5s.; by post, 5s. 4d. 
IFE OF ST. VINCENT DE PAUL. Vol. II. of “Church 
Biographies.” Edited by C. A. JONES. 
NOW READY. Vol. [IL., price 5s. ; by post, 5s. 4d. 
IFE OF ST. JANE FRANCES DE CHANTAL. Vol. ITI. 
of “‘ Church Biographies.” Edited by C. A. JONES, 





J. T. HAYES, 
17, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 


AND 


5, LYALL PLACE, EATON SQUARE, §.W. 





A. MACFARREN’S Celebrated Cantata ‘‘ CHRISTMAS.” 
We A New Editiion, revised and corrected by the Author. Price 5s. nett; 
Voice Parts, 1s. 6d. each, nett; String Parts, 2s. 6d. each, nett; other Parts may 


be hired.—London; J. SCRUTTON, 12, Little Marlborough Street, Regent 
Street, W. 





Just Published. In Paper Wrapper 1s. 4d. ; in Cloth 2s. ; 
Postage ld. 


ENGY STEWARD or, THE DONKEY SHOW. 
Member of the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, 


London: J. T. HAYES, Lyall Place, Eaton Square; and 
17, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 


By a 





Price Threepence by post, Threepence Halfpenny. 


HE CANTICLES, EASTER ANTHEMS, and 
ATHANASIAN CREED, Pointed for Chanting. By 
C. EDWIN WILLING. 


SWIFT & CO., Newten Street, High Holborn; HAYES, Lyall 
Place, Eaton Square; and 17, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





Price Fourpence ; by Post, Fourpence Halfpenny. 


UNERAL HYMN, “SAFE HOME!” The Words 
by the late Rev. J. MASON NEALE, D.D. Music by C. E. 
WILLING. 
SWIFT & CO., Newton Street, High Holborn ; HAYES, Lyall 
Place, Eaton Square; and 17, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





~." GOD FOR HELP WE CALL.” Adapted to the cele- 
brated Prayer from ‘ Moses in Kgypt.”’ By ROSSINI. 
‘For the first time we observe here a change in the adapted poetry, in 
accordance with the major mode supersediug the minor in the last verse.” 


Swirt & Co., Newton-street, High Holborn, W.C. 





Just Published. Price 8s. ; by Post 8s. 6d. 


HE GRADUAL PSALMS: A Treatise on the Fifteen 
Songs of Degrees. With OC mmentary, based on Ancient H- brew, 
Chaldee, and Christian Authorities. By Rev. H. T. ARMFIELD, M.A., 
¥.S.A., Vice-Principal of the Theological College, Salisbury; and Author of 

‘The Legend of Christian Art,” &c. 

‘Mr. Armfi-ld’s laborious and learned little work will be as new light to 
many—perhaps to most of his readers ; and we hope he may succeed in his 
primary object, and induce many a student to read the Psalms for themselves 
in the original. We should be sorry to give the impression that the book was in 
any degree heavy or wanting in interest. The author's measured and scholarl 
style reminds us strongly of the late Professor J.J. Blount. We give him hig 
praise in suggesting that the presept volume resembles the late Professor's 
works in other respects also.”—Literary Churchman. 

‘“We are glad to add the name of the author to the list of those who have 
wrought successfully in the deep mine of Rabbinical lore.”—Church Review. 

“ Written in a clear and forcible style: its paves are not overburdened with 
too many learned notes, but the reader will find throughout the work evidence of 
the learning and patient research which have been brought to bear on the 
subject.”—Salisbury Journal, 


London: J. T. HAYES, Lyall Place, Eaton Square; 
17, Henrietta Street, Covent Gurden. 





and 





SECOND Edition. Limp Cloth, One Shilling (Postage 2d). 


— PSALTER: Pointed for Chanting, with the 
Canticles, &c., and Athanasian Creed. By C. EDWIN 
WILLING. ‘Two objects are kept chiefly in view:—I1st. The due 
emphasis and orce of the words; and, 2ndly. The exigencies of 
vocalisation. 

*,* An Edition is also published in Cloth Boards, Red Edges, 
price 2s.; by post, 2s. 3d. In this Edition the Proper Psalms 
for Certain Days have been collected, obviating the great incon- 
venience of finding each Psalm, and will be found at the end of 
the book. 


SWIFT & CO., Newton Street, High Holborn; HAYES, Lyall 
Place Eaton Square; and 17, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





R. STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE.—For invigorating 

and enriching the voice, and remeving affections of the throat, has 

maintained its high character for a quarter of a century, and the flattermg 
testimonials received from Grisi, Persiani, Lablache, and many of the Clery 
and Statesmen, fully establish its great virtues. No Vocalist or Pub 

er should be without this invaluable Lozenge. To be obtained of all 

holesale and Retail Chemists in the United Kingdon, 
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THE ORCHEST RA, Second Edition. 


NEW SERIES, MONTHLY, PRICE HE BOOK OF COMMON PRAISE. Arranged 


and Principally Composed by C. E. WILLING, Organist 
Free by Post for Seven Stamps. and Director of the Foundling Chapel; Organist of the Sacred 
Harmonic Society ; Superintendent Choirmaster of the Hertford 
’ 7 ’ a 
— CONTENTS OF VOL. Ul. . shire Church Choral Union; and late Organist and Director of 
18, Help for the Royal Albert.—The National Music Meetings. By Charles | the Choir of All Saints’, Margaret Street. To which are added 
unn.—New Publications :—‘‘ Queen Mary,” a Drama by Alfred Tennyson.— : d Dimitti Festi 
On the Sensation of Tone as a Physiological Basis for the Theory of Music, | Chants for the Magnificat and Nunc Dimittis, as sung on Festivals 
By L. H. F. Helmholtz, M.D.—Anna De Belocca.—Mdlle. Mars.—Royal | at All Saints’, Margaret Street; and Responses for Advent and 
Albert Hal .—Crystal Palace.—Alexandra Palace.—Philharmonic Society.— | ,ent. with Fourteen new Double Chants, &c. 
_ pa Seademy.— Seung Singersand Old Critics.—Cruel St. —— . 
The C. pophone,—Acoustics and Ventilation.—Death of Sir Francis Head.— * q und in cloth, 3s. 6d.; post: 
The Opera.—The Drama—Concerts.—Opera Statistics.—New Music, &c.— a. HYMNS AND TUNES. Bound ‘ } Postage, 4d. 
Original Correspondence.—Miscellaneous—Provincial and General News, &c. b. THE SAME. \Limp cloth flush, 2s. 6d.; postage, 34d. 
estminster Abbey Organists —Report on the Music in Training Colleges. ‘ . 
—The American College of Music.—Art Foundations. By CHanLEs Luyy. ec. TUNES — Suitable for ‘Hymns Ancient and Modern,’ 
—New Publications :—Proceediugs of the Musical Association.—Session | « > ’ ’ 1 the modern Hymn 
1871-15.—Hans Christian Andersen.—Royal Albert Hall. Crystal Palace. | _22@ People’s Hymmal,’ and al ymn Books. 
Alexandra Palace.—Promeuade Concerts.—The Worcester Festival—No | Bound in cloth, 1s. 6d.; postage, 2d. 
usic.—The Welsh Kisteddvod.—Kton College New Building Schemes.— . ° 
Death of Mr. Bayle Bernard —The Norwich Festival.—Wagner and his d. THE SAME. Limp cloth flush, 1s.; postage, 2d. 
usic.—A recent Musical Gathering in Germany,—The Drama.—Concerts. ) } i . 
Entertainments. —Original Correspondence—Italy, Ireland, &c.—Reviews e. WORDS OF HYMNS ONLY. Bound in cloth, 8d. ; 
of New MMusle, &c.—Miscellaneous.—Provincial and General News, &c. &c, | postage, 14d. 
. A New American Play,—Art Foundations. By Charles Lunn.—The National 7 : ° 
a + sage in a New Character.—Amateurs.—Music at Oxford and f. THE SAME. Limp cloth, 6d.; postage, 1d. 
‘ambridze.—New Publications :—History of Music. By F. L. Ritter.— : * ‘ mm ise’ wi 
Music at our Health Resorts.—Crystal Palace.—Alexandra Palace,— “There is no comparin be eo of i on Praise = any 
Promenade Concerts.—Mr. Carl Rosa’s Opera.—Mr. Boucicault’s “ Shaugh- | Of the popular hymn-books of the presentday... . . e tunes 
raun.”—Cathedral Festivals.—Headless Conservatoires.—Death of Dr, | are beautifully harmonized, great pains having been evidently 
William Marshall.—Musical Artists Society.—M. Gounod’s Manuscripts.— | bestowed to make the inner parts melodious.” —Orchestra, 
Norwich Festival. —Meeting of the Three Choirs—The Drama.—New “Tn it there are many new tunes for some of our favourite hymns 
Music, &c.—Provincial and General News, &c. s li in hi e, ‘will furnish i 
. Airs and Graces,—Art Foundations, By Caartes Luyn.—Music at the agen oo 2 ag meet his ——, ’ snag gene 
Foundling Chapel.—The Maid of Athens,—Festival of the Three Choirs,— | for most of the hymn-books now in x barerully 
New Publications :—Piano and Singing, Didactical and Polemical. By adapted to the words, and many are of considerable merit. The 
Friedrich Wieck—* The Rose of Castille” —‘ Philosophy of Voice.” By | melodies are pleasing and attractive, and the harmonies well 
Charles Lunn.—The late Dean of Chichester.—Crystal Palace Concerts— | arranged. We particularly notice the tune for the hymn ‘ For 
Promena+ Concerts.—Palaces in Danger.—Composers’ Programs.—Notes :— | thee, O dear, dear country,’ which is to our mind far preferable to 
Malle. Albani—Musical Association—acred Harmonie Society—Clergymen | ¢}¢ tune in ‘Hymns Ancient and Modern.’ We notice also with 
and Organists—Mr. Irving in ‘*‘ Macbeth”—Accident to M, Gounod.—The > 7 hook tains the AM. ificat arranged as sung at 
Carl Rosa Opera,—Crystal Palace —Alexandra Palace.—The Drama.— pleasure that the DOO: — ans 6 Magn 8 6 a 
Original errespondence—Italy, Ireland, &c.—Reviews of New Music, &c. | All Saints’ on festivals.” —-Church Review. . 
— Miscellaneous—Vrovincial and General News, &c., &c, ° , 
Musical Criticism. —Barrel Organ Grin \ers.—Art Foundations, By CHaRrLEs SWIFT & CO., Newton Street, High Holborn ; HAYES, Lyall 
Luyw.—Mus cin Edinburgh University.—Royal Academy of Music.—Crystal | Place, Eaton Square ; and 17, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 
Palace Concerts.—Alexandra Palace Concerts.—Monday Popular Concerts. 
—Cocerts.—The Drama.—Festival of the College of Organists.—Crystal 
Palace. — Alexandra Palace.—Composers and Executants.—Singing Lessons ‘TAPLETON AND CO., Established for the Purpose of 
in Amertica.—Mr. John Oxenford.—Kccentricities of Ladies’ Dress.—A Peal | Importing and supplying to Private Families, Messes, Clubs, etc., 
of Bells for St. Paul’s.—Death of Sir John Gardner Wilkinson, F.R.S.— | GENUINE WINES and SPIRITS, at moderate and reasonable Prices, direct 
Titiens’ First Appearance in 1 rns Ha yy Glover.—Music in | trom the Growers and Shippers. 
New York, —Original Correspondence,—Italy, Ireland, &c.—Reviews of New sceiaiieens 
Music, &¢.—Miscellaneous—Proviacial and General News, &c. &c. Offices : 203, REGENT STREET, W., LONDON, Corner of Conduit-street. 
Art Foundations. By CaHartes Luny.—Professor Ella—The late Earl N.B.—No connection with any company or other firm. 
Stanhope.—The late Mr. Belmore.—Royal Aquarium Society.—Alexandra i ; 
Palace Company—Crystal Palace Company.—The National Opera House. — Current Brice List, 1876, post free 
Royal Academy of Music.—Choir Benevolent Fund.—New Publications :— 
“Canons and Minor Canons.” By John Goss, M.A.—“ A Trip to Music IMPORTANT NOTICE. . 
Land.” By KE. L. Shedlock.—“ The History of Modern Music.” By John T. W. STAPLETION and CO. beg to inform their Patrons and the Public 
Hullah.—Kighty Musical Sentences, By G. A. Macfarren.—Six Part Songs generally that this being the most favourable opportunity that has occurred 
for Male Voices. By H. 8. Oakeley, Mus, Doc.—Crystal Palace—Alexandra during the last six years fur reducing the price ot Claret, they have, with this 
Palace —Royal Albert Wall.—Sacred Harmonic Society—Institute of object in view, personally visited the various Wine Districts in France, and have 
Painters in Water Colours.—Christmas Music.—Renters’ Rights.—Is the | succeeded in obtaining a very large supply of Claret on exceptionally favourable 
Drama Declining?—Dauney v. Chatterton.—Concerts.—The Drama.— | terms, which will enable thom to offer th ir PURE BORDEAUX. in future, at 
Entertainments. —Original Correspondence.—Ireland, &c.—Reviews of New | 4 GREAT REDUCTION in PRICE, viz., 12s. per dozen, instead of 14s., and 
Music, &c,—Miscellaneous.—Provincial and General News, &c, &c. £10 10s. per hogshead, instead of £12 as heretofore. 


A French View of an Italian Opera Tour in the Provinces.—Art Founda- — 
tions. By Cuarues Lonw.—Winter Gardens and Aquaria.—French Circus | W. STAPLETON and CO.’S WINE TARIFF. By 
Establishments. —Professor Ella’s Lectures.—Alexandra Palace Concerts— T Custer House Reports THE LARGEST IMPORTERS IN ENGLAND 
Monday Popular Concerts.—-New Publications: ‘‘ Musical Directory, id — h * a Put Paid in 1875 being on Seventy Thousand Four 
Annual, oad Almanac”—“ The Professor's Pocket Book "—‘ The Plain | (20t 8Up oo re a “ y 

Song Reason Why ”"—‘* Hymns and Tunes for School and Sanctuary.”—The Hundred and Fifty-one gallons. 

Westminster Aquarium and Winter Garden.—Music io Birmingham in 1870 CLARETS—pure Bordeaux, 12s. per dozen, or £10 





1875.—Crystal Palace Concerts.—Royal Albert Hall.—Bettini v. Gye.—The 10s. per hhd., shipped direct from our Stores. 
New Music School —Mausical Criticism “‘ On the Other Side."—The Dean of . . : 
Westminster and the “ Singing Men.”—Death of M. Deloffre—Death of Rev. 187 VINTAGE EPERNAY CHAMPAGNE. Magnificent 


J. B. Dykes.—Musical Degrees.—The Lord Chamberlain Wanted.—Concerts. in quality, brilliant in condition, ripe for drinking, 368. per 
—The Drama.—Original Correspondence—Ireland, &c.—Reviews of New 


: " nape dozen quarts ; 21s. pints. 
Masic, &c.—Miscellaneous—Provincial and General News, &c. &c. p 
A Neglected English Composer.—Art Foundations. By CHanues Luyy.— CREME DE BOoUZY, pale, delicate, and dry, 42s, : 
Philharmonic en tg _—_ —— ae re wd Pianoforte per dozen quarts, 24s. pints. Recommended. = 
Players.—The Edinburgh Festival.—New Publications: ‘‘The Good Shep- . remiére Qualité, a 
herd.’’—‘‘ The Life and Adventures of a Cheap Jack.”—Mr. Irving’s Othello. 186 iron Ton Oe ee ea Q ' 
— Crystal Palace Concerts.—Monday Popular Concerts. — Alexandra superior Dry Wine. Quarts, 62s. ; a 


Palace —Royal Westminster Aquarium.—Koyal Albert Hall.—Sacred 18 6 (0) VINTAGE PORT. Mature and fit for immediate use. 


Harmonic Society.—-The Brighton Festival—Death of Dr. Gauntlett.— Dozen. Also Old Bottled Ports 
The New Training School and the Royal Academy.—Professor Ella on the 84s, per dosen, or £5 for Three 


” OC : oo Ti jous Vintages. 363. to 84s. per Dozen. 

Lyrical Drama.—Mr. Bache’s Concert.—Schoelcher’s Life of Handel.— of various ss 

Concerts, —The Drama.—Entertainments.—Original Correspondence—Italy, 24 NATURAL SHERRY. This elegant, pure, dry Xeres, 
Ireland, &c.—Reviews of New Music, &c.—Miscellaneous—Provincial and 18 4 20s. per dozen, £5 5s. per octave, £10 10s. per quarter - 
a v3 ® Art Foundations. By Cuantrs Luyy.—Herr extensively — = ro pee) — a ye 

‘ ‘iM p , ae £6 6s. per octave, ; ‘ 

Ferdinand Freiligrath —Mr. Brown's “ Voice-Organ.”—The Three Stages of | °" : 
our Lady Opera Singers —Philharmonic Society.— Royal Academy of Music. 24 MANZANILLA. Very delicate and dry, free from 
—Crystal Palace Concerts—Monday Popular Concerts.—Sacred Harmonic 6 acidity. 30s. per dozen, or £15 10s. per quarter cask. 
Society.—Alexandra Palace.—Royal Albert Hall —Mr. Leslie's Concerts.— 


Titiens in America.—Necrology.—Dr, Gauntlett.—A Musical Bee.—The B RUT CHAMPAGNE. The driest imported. 66s. 


Futere ot the Royal albest Ea c, Tuseteloal Fire Risks —Eogiish Manners per dosen quarts. 

the Fren rama.— Roy: ety of Musicians.—Another ‘‘ People’s 0.b upplied since 1834 :— 
Palace.—The Royal Italian ra.—Concerts.—The Drama.—Original ESSRS. 8. and CO. have supp 2 5 ‘ 
Correspondence—Lreland, fe.— Reviews of New Music, &c.—Miscellaneous 31 Clubs, 114 Regimental and Naval Messes, 105 of Her Majesty's 
— Provincial aud General News, &c, &c. Ships. 
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The Church in Baldwin’s Gardens ; being a History of the First 
THIRTEEN YEARS OF THE CHURCH OF ST. ALBAN’S, HOLBORN. 3s. Gd. ; postage, 4d. : 


A Promptuary for Preachers: Advent to Ascension Day. Three 


Hundred and Thirty-Eight Epitomized Latin Sermons. By Rev. J. M. ASHLEY, Fewston. Price 12s.; postage, 10d. 


The Church of All Ages : Four Addresses on the Christian Revelation. 


By Rev. Dr. IRONS. Dedicated, by Permission, to the ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY. Price 7s. 6a. ; postage, 6d. 


The Gradual Psalms. With Commentary based on Ancient Hebrew, 


Chaldee, and Christian Antiquities. By Rey. H. T. ARMFIELD, Vice-Principal of the Theological College, Salisbury. 


Price 83s. ; 
postage, 6d. 


The Order for Holy Communion : the entire Office from the Book of 


COMMON PRAYER; with exquisite Illuminations, differing in style on each page. The Handsomest ‘ Altar Book” published, 
Large 4to., Cloth, £2 2s.; Morocco, £2 12s. 6d. 


A Year with Great Preachers ; or, Fifty-two Sermons on the Gospels 
for every SUNDAY in the Year. Two Vols. I., Advent to Whitsun Day; II., Trinity-Tide. 
FOR THE FESTIVALS. Twenty-eight Sermons, 6s,; postage, 6d, 


Church Biographies. By Miss JoNES. Each Vol., 5s.; postage 4d. 
1. Life of 8. ELIZABETH OF HUNGARY. 2. Life of S. VINCENT DE PAUL. 3. Life of 8. JANE DE CHANTAL. 


Aids to Meditation. In Two Vols. I., Advent to Trinity. IL., 


TRINITY-TIDE. By Rev. R. H. CRESSWELL. With a Few Hints on Mental Prayer. Each Vol., 4s.; postage 8d. 


Bible Teachings. The Discourse at Capernaum. §. John vi. 
By Rev. R. M. BENSON, Cowley. 3s. 6d.; postage, 4d. 


The Fathers of the Church: being the Lw2s of Twenty of the most 


EMINENT OF THE FOURTH CENTURY. In Three Vols. By the Author of * A Dominican Artist,” &, 15s. 


The Schoolboy Saint : a Sketch of the Infe of Decalogne de la Perrie. 


By Mrs. F. J. MITCHELL. 6s.; postage. 6d. 


The Royal Cradle, and other Carols. With Four Photographs. 


By 8. D. N., Author of the “‘ Chronicles of 8. Mary’s,” &c. 2s. 6d.; postage, 2d. (For Christmas.) 


Each Vol., 5s.; postage, 5d. 


What the Chimes Said. By Miss Jones, Author of ‘ Church 


STORIES,” &c. 2s.; postage, 2d. (A Christmas Story.) 


A Little Life in a Great City. By Miss Jones. 2s.; postage, 2d. 


(A Christmas Story.) 


Church Stories for the Sundays and Holy Days of the Christian 


YEAR. By Miss JONES. Ninety Stories in Fifteen Packets, 1s. each. In Eight Thin, or Four Thick Vols., £1. 


Our Childhood’s Pattern; Nine Tales on Our Lord's Life as a 


CHILD. By Miss JONES. 2s. 6d.; postage, 3d. 





London: J. T. HAYES, 
Lyall Place, Eaton Square; and Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 
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TINSLEY BROTHERS’ PUBLICATIONS. 


NEW WORK BY PERCY FITZGERALD, 
Just Ready, 2 vols., 8vo., with Maps. 

THE GREAT CANAL AT SUEZ: its 
Political, Engineering, and Financial History. By PERCY 
FITZGERALD, Author of “ The Life of David Garrick,” 
‘The Lives of the Kembles,” &c. 


Lord Byron, Victor Hugo, Alexandre Dumas, Emile Girardin, 
Adolphe Thiers, &c. 


LIFE OF LORD BYRON, and other Sketches. 
By EMILIO CASTELAR, Translated by Mrs, ARTHUR 
ARNOLD. In 1 vol,, 8vo., price 12s, 

Early History, Habits and Customs, the Moghul Courts, 

Russian Slaves, Persian Captives, Festivities, Executions, &c. 


CENURAL ASIA, from the ARYAN to the 
COSSACK. By JAMES HUTTON, Author of ‘A Hundred 
Years Ago,” ‘‘ Missionary Life in the Southern Seas,” &c. 
1 vol., 8vo., 14s. 

‘* To conclude, we may say that this is the firstand only book which gives a com- 
preheusive idea of the literature of the Central Asian question.” --Pali Mali Gazette. 
Moody and Sankeyism, A Prize Fighter's Sermon, The 

Jubilee Singers, A Mozoomdaic Sermon, &c. 


UNORLHODOX LONDON ; or, Phases of 
Religious Life in the Metropolis. By the Rev. C. MAURICE 
DAVIES, D.D., Author of ‘‘ Orthodox,” ‘* Heterodox,” and 
‘* Mystic London.” In 1 vol., 8vo., 14s. 


Memoir of MICHAEL WILLIAM BALFE, the Composer. 

MICHAEL WILLIAM BALFE: a 
Memoir. By CHARLES LAMB KENNY. In 1 vol., 8vo., 
with Portrait, 15s. 


‘A very pleasant volume to a most interesting department of literature, the 
literature of the opera and the stage.” —Graphic. 


** Nonovellist in England, no dramatist in any country, had a greater hold onthe 
public than Balfe through his music on London audiences.”—Pall Mali Gazette 
Miss CLAYTON'S NEW BOOK. 
ENGLISH FEMALE ARTISTS (Dedicated 


to Miss THOMPSON.) By Miss CLAYTON, Author of 
** Queens of Song,” &c. 





THE W og Ts LYTTELTON. 


, 1 vol., 8vo. 
THE LIF ‘OF THOMAS LORD 


LYTTELTON (known as “ The Wicked Lord Lyttelton”). 
By THOMAS FROST, Author of ‘The Old Showman,” 
‘Circus Life and Circus Celebrities,” ‘‘ The Life of the 
Conjurers,” &e. 


THE DWALE BLUTH, HEBDITCH’S 


LEGACY, and other Literary Remains of OLIVER MADOX. 
BROWN, ‘Author of ‘ Gabriel Denver.” Edited by WILLIAM 
MICHAEL ROSSETTI and F. HUEFFER. With a 
Memoir and 2 Portraits. In 2 vols., crown 8vo. 
Origin of Fairs, The Bearded Woman, The Flying Man, A 
Female Hercules, The Fire-Eater, Dwarfs, Giants, &c. 


THE OLD SHOWMAN, and the Old 
London Fairs. By THOMAS FROST, Author of “ Half- 
Hours with the Early Explorers.” In 1 vol., crown 8vo. 6s. 

“We have to thank him for a most agreeable volume, full of chatty and 
pleasant information. All who are interested in theatrical matters should read 
it at once.” —Era. 

“One of the most amusing books of the season.” —Guardian, 

The Campaign of Austerlitz, War with England, War with 

Sweden and Turkey, French Campaigns in Russia, Cam- 

paigns of Dresden and Leipsic, &c. 
THE 


LIFE AND TIMES OF ALEX- 


ANDER the FIRST, Emperor of all the Russias. By C. 
JOYNEVILLE. In 8 vols., 8vo. 

The lives of few Russian sovereigns deserve to be more closely studied.” —Globe. 

‘*Without any visible trace of compilation, the work gives evidence of a reap 
variety of coating : it abounds in suggestive and characteristic anecdotes, 
almost every chapter in it might be made the subject of a separate review."=— 
Pall Mall Gazette. 

‘*We seem indeed, in devouring the s of this truly interesting volume— 
for nothing else than ‘ devouring’ will be the method of reading it by all persons 
above a certain age—to be living the days of our youth over again.”—Bell’s 
Weekly Messenger. 


In 1 vol., crown 8vo., with many quaint Illustrations, price, 6s 


TAVERN ANECDOTES AND SAYINGS, 
including the ORIGIN of SIGNS, and REMINISCENCES 
CONNECTED with TAVERNS, COFFEE-HOUSES, 
CLUBS, dc, Edited by CHARLES HINDLEY. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW NOVELS AT EVERY LIBRARY IN THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


THE GOLDSMITH’S WIFE. By W. 
HARRISON AINSWORTH. In 8 vols. 


WITH HARP AND CROWN. By the 
Authors of ** Ready Money Mortiboy.” In 8 vols. 

FIGHTING THE AIR. By FLORENCE 
MARRYAT, Author of ‘* Love’s Conflict,” ‘* Prey of the Gods,” 
‘* Her Lord and Master,” Woman against Woman,” &c. 8vols. 
SILENT WITNESS. By EDMUND 
YATES, Author of ‘ Black Sheep,” “ Broken to Harness,” 
‘*The Yellow Flag,’’ ‘* The Impending Sword,” “ A Waiting 
Race,” “‘ A Righted Wrong, ” &c. 38 vols. 


The FORTUNES of MAURICE CRONIN. 
By M. L. KENNY. 8 vols. 
By B. L. FARJEON, 


A 


LOVE’S VICTORY. 
Author of ‘ Blade-o’-Grass,” ‘Joshua Marvel,” *‘ Jessie 
Trim,” ‘‘ The King of No-land,” &c. 


HALVES. By JAMES PAYN. In 8 vols. 





IS HE THE MAN? By the Author of 
“* Jilted,” ‘‘ John Holdsworth, Chief Mate,” &c. 3 vols, 
AT THE SIGN OF THE SILVER 


FLAGON. By B,L. FARJEON, Author of “ Blade-o’-Grass,” 
**Golden Grain,” ‘ Bread-and- ‘Cheese and Kisses,” ‘An 


Island Pearl,” &c. In 8 vols. 
CASQUE and COWL: a Tale of the Re- 
By Mrs. MAY 


formation. In 1 vol. 
A MAD MARRIAGE. 
ow ns of by ony Author of “A Terrible Secret,” “The 
WHITELADIES. By Mrs. OLIPHANT, 
Author of ‘‘ A Rose in June, 7, &c. In 8 vols. 
ONE of the SIX HUNDRED. By JAMES 


GRANT, Author of “The Romance of War,” “Frank 
Hilton,” “ Only an Ensign,” &c. In 8 vols. [Now Ready. 


HAROLD FREEHEART. 3 vols. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 8, CATHERINE STREET, STRAND. 


ed by Swirr & Co. Newton-street, High Holborn, W.C.; Ageuts for the City: Apams & Faaxcus, 69, 
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